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INSURRECTION IN SICILY. 


Ovr readers are referred to Nos. 180 and 181 
for a very accurate and valuable Map oF THE 
Kixepom or tue Two Sicries, for fine views 
of Mussina, Napves, and PaLermo, a splendid 


much, perhaps, for I was ordinarily a dreamy bor, 
and may have been more in my element in my 
uncle’s domain than would most of my sehool-fel- 
lows; but, on the whole, I was happy there. “For 
was it not home to me, and at home who is not 
happy? My uncle hadadaughter. “She wassome 
six yegrs my senior; which circumstance, com- 


Porrrait of GanipaLpi, etc. 


THE LAKE AT YSSBROOKE. 

My parents were kept by the times in India: I 
was put to school at Harrow. At sixteen I spent 
my holidays at Yssbrooke. Yssbrooke belonged 
to my mother’s brother; at least he occupied it, 
and his executors at his death disposed of it. There 
was a story about a trust, but that is neither here 
nor there. My vacations were, in most cases, 
passed there. It was a dull, odd, profitless sort of 
place, with gables of any age, that never seemed 
to grow older; large unthinned woods, and farm- 
yards that never appeared either to thrive or to 
fall into decay; cattle grazing with a hopeless as- 
pect on cold-looking pasture land, and thin crops 
of grain, which would have driven a farmer of 
these go-ahead times to suicide or the bottle. The 
whole establishment seemed but an abortive dis- 


, bined with a certain native superiority which made 
. me feel myself immeasurably her inferior, probably 
_ checked my development of an attachment that I 
_ have since thought was waiting to break out on 


my side. Tall, lithesome, with earnest hazelev«:, 


. and soft silken brown hair, she could not have lL’: +) 
_ more fascinating had she been an angel of beau": . 


One could never look in her face without se: » - 


ing to read the depth and fervor of her sim); '« 


heart. A winning though retiring candor perv:.:'- 
ed her whole person. Quiet and subdued in m:.1'- 
ner, she was perfectly open and frank in all +i. 
said and did. She inspired. confidence with the 
first glance of her eve, and alas, as | have reason 
to know, she yielded it but too readily and fear- 
lessly when it was sought by others. Well, I was 
not myself in love with her. In her eves I was 
but asa boy. ‘“ Cecil, remember,” she would say 
to me, “ that vou are baby, you goose ;” and I never 
had the hardihood to dispute that truth, nor could 
I make up my mind to be offended at its enuncia- 
tion. For she was so taking—the tones of her voice 


- 


play of prosperity, which left its cold shade upon 
every person and thing brought within its compass ; 
not that we were any of us habitually miserable, 
that I remember. The society at Yssbrooke was 
undoubtedly of.a grave kind, but I do not think But there was another reason for my not pre- 
that it was distasteful to me on that account. I ~ = | suming upon hepes, against which my youth was 
carried with me such school-boy elasticity as was | itself a sufficient impediment. 

consistent with my temperament. It was not DISCOVERY OF THE BODY. | Edith Gersom, as years drew on, yielded her 


were so soft and true, and her hair—well I may Le 
excused for referring to it again, for have I not a 
small piece of it before me now ? ' 
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heart to some one else. I say, as years drew on— 
because when the affair commenced I never knew. 
I have a sort of idea that the fact rather crept 
upon me than that it was communicated to me as 
an actual occurrence that had taken place. I know 
that I disliked the favored party even at the time 
when he could have been no more than a pretender. 
Not that I had any other ground for my antipathy 
than the instinct which is more or less inherent in 
Eldred (that was his name) 
was, to look at, tall, dark, handsome, and unob- 
jectionable, and withal studiously civil to me. 
Edith, too, tried to interest my sympathies in his 
favor. 

* Cecil, he is so clever and learned,” she would 
say, ‘‘and he does so desire to be great. Oh! 


. cousin, if you could learn from him!” 


Thank God, I never did. The only deed for 
which he rendered himself famous being the be- 
trayal of the purest and warmest heart that ever 
beat. 

The engazement between Eldred and my cousin 
hung on for, I should say, about two years. One 
other person in the househwld besides myself did 
not look upon the gentleman with the favor which 
he undoubtedly contrived to receive from the rest. 
That o:her person was Colonel Gersom, my uncle. 
And he, I think, was more against the match than 
acainst the man with whom it was to be contracted. 
What his exact scruples were neither of the lovers 
would say. He wasa grave, thoughtful, reserved 
man, morbidly sensitive on religious matters, and 
I have sometinres fancied that something on this 


* score stool in the way of that final consent for 


which the voung people were waiting, and which 
was, in the end, rather abruptly and harshly re- 
fused. That this refusal was ever distinctively 
anticipated im the earlier stages of the transaction 
I do not believe. Else why should my uncle per- 
mit this man to visit the house, unchecked, during 
so long a period, and the two to be thrown together 
in unreserved intercourse in rides and drives, and 


_in other ways, on all oceasions ? 


This license was more dangerous, perhaps, for a 
girl of Edith’s temperament, circusistanced as she 
was then, than it would have been for another. 
Trustful and confiding as she was herself, she had 
found, during her young life, but few receptacles 
for those feelifigs for ~which an ardent, passionate 
nature most craves. 

[ler mother had died when she was a mere child. 
Iler father, though treating her always with a sort 
of som re kindness, mever had hercon‘idence. She 
ha:l no playfellow, except myself, and after Eldred 
became her accepted lover, there seemed, on some 
points, almost a distance between us. Besides, I 
was constantly away, and at last it appeared to me 
that my sweet cousin had bestowed on the one 
centre of affection the entire tendrils of her heart, 
and lived and breathed for none other. 


I was just seventeen years of age when I re- 
turned to Yssbrooke to spend my last Harrow vaca- 
tion. In another six months [ was to go up to 
Cambriige. It was summer tine, but the weather 
was gloomy and cheerless—dull also, though not 
rainv. Well do I remember the depression of 
spirits with which I drove by the edges of the lake 
through the park. The water looked so black and 
dull that my very heart seemed to shiver at the 
sicht of it. This was the more remarkable, as of 
all spots connected with Yssbrooke I loved the lake 
most, It had been to me a constant source of rec- 
reation. | I had fishing from it in spring time, and 
many’s the summer night I had spent musingly on 
its broad surface. The wild fowl upon its sedgy 
banks affuried many a fair day’s sport, and in 
quieter moments the walks around ministered to 
my broo ling andeccentric humor. But now there 
was a black meaning in its dull waters, half 
fretted bv the fitful gusts of wind which swept 
across it, that filled me with foreboding. My com- 
panion, too, who had met me with the country trap 
at the neighboring matket-town, an old domestic 
as loquacious, on ordinary occasions, as any thing 
connected with Yssbrooke could be, displayed a 
taciturnity which did not detract from my uneasi- 
ness. ‘Ihe questions I had put to him on the road 
respecting the news, the state of the crops, the wel- 
fare of the estate, and the health of the different 
members of the family, had either been answered 
evasively or put aside as not apprehended. It was 
then, with a distrust I could not mast 
approached the house, gladly, to my mind, fo 
there was any thing amiss, Edith would clear 
the mystery, or in default of her, old Markham, a 


‘quondam nurse, and later companion of my young 


cousin, with whom I had always been a favorite, 
and whose gossiping propensities I had eome some- 
times to regard as a virtue amidst the prevailing 
closeness of the inmates of Yssbrooke. Not to be 
prolix, I may at once come to what she did te!l me 
—it was not for some hours after my arrival, nor 
until the stiliness of the household, the absence of 
my uncle till close upon nightfall, and other cir- 
cumstances had convinced me that something very 
serious had fallen out. Then the truth was told 
me by the lips of the old nurse, in sentences which 
recin as fresh and distinct to me now ason the night 
when my thirsty ears greedily drank them in, but 
which I would not put down intellizibly here, if I 
were to try for a lifetime. The worst part of the 
news, and that which admitted of no dispute or 
qualification, consisted of the abrupt flight of my 
sweet sister-cousin two days before. The circum- 
stances attending the flight were not so iutelligi- 
ble. 

It had been remarked, several wecks previously, 
that something was wrong between her and Eld- 
red. How this was, or what was the ground of 
this estrangement, must ever remain a matter of 
conjecture. That my uncle had, by this time, re- 
fused to consent to their marriage; except on terms 
which the lover was too poor or too haughty to ac- 
cept, came later to my ears. That Edith should 
feel this acutely, and that the result, after all that 
had passed, would go nearly to break her heart, I 
knew her too well to doubt; but why the affection 
existing between them should be impaired by the 


result was a question much more hard to solve. 
There is an awful cold doubt clinging to my heart 
which I have in vain endeavored to clear up. I 
hate to recall it, and why should 1? After my 
uncle’s ultimatum was passed, Eldred did not at 
first cease all communication with his misiress or 
with Yssbrook. It was said she saw him often. 
That more than once they parted in anger, and 
that, on one occasion, she left him in a passion of 
tears. At last, about a fortnight before my arriv- 
al, it was asserted that he had left the country. 
The Colonel received the news with apparent sat- 
isfaction, though he said nothing to his child or 
those about him. Edith, on the contrary, heard 
it with a look of terror far more striking than one 
which grief could have expressed, and for days 
saw no one but her nurse. Grim and reserved as 
was the Lord of Yssbrooke himself, he probably 
thought that condolence would only pro!e her dis- 
tress, and for the days that succeeded she preserved 
a hopeless apathy, varied at times by fits of rest- 
lessness, and a vague dread of approaching inev- 
itable horror. afternoon she disappeared. 
Two entire days had elapsed since she left the 
house in her ordinary walking-apparel, without 
any reliable trace of her being forthcoming. She 
took no clothes or change of raiment fora journey, 
and her last act was the destruction of every letter 
or writing she had received from her lover, as well 
as of every trace which could bring him back to 
memory. She was gone and so was he, and up to 
the present moment they were, in fact, as if nei- 
ther of them had ever been. 

Apd what said my uncle to all this? I was mad 
to know what his hopes of her recovery were, and 
how he bore the disaster. On the first point I was 
enlightened that evening. reiurned to 
brooke with the idea impressed upon his mind that 
his child was hiding from him. Lie had been toa 
distant market-town on the hizh road to Liverpool. 
The country people had given him a clew, or a fan- 
ciful clew furnished by a post-chaise and a dark 
night. ‘That the clew stopped there only proved 
she was in hiding. The departure of Eldred from 
the country he regarded only as a feint. Her long 
depression during a fortnight a feint also; an: her 
systematic destruction of her private pipers at the 
last moment as proof of a scheme having a definite 
living purpose as its end. Nobody tried to unde- 
ceive him, for nobody had any more plausible solu- 
tion to offer, and as long as there was a grain cf 
hope it would be cruel to suggest the reverse. But 
the rector of our parish, I found out afterward, 
thought differently : he felt that either Edith was 
close by or further off than human aid could reach. 
Ilaving some influence with the Colonel, he ven- 
tured to suggest, on the night of my arrival, that 
the woods, the farm cottages, and even the outly- 
ing thickets should be searched. ‘‘ Why,” he pcint- 
ed out, “should she have left home without cloth- 
ing or means, if ske meant to go ajourney? Why, 
if vour refusal of Mir. Eldred was only contingent, 
should she go at all? Of what good would the 
subterfuge of his emigration be, when, by simply 
marrving her at once clandestinely, he could take 
her with him? You say he refused your condi- 
tions ?—by cloping with her he at once accepts 
them, unless—what you will not believe.” No— 
the Colonel will not believe any thing like that: 
he was satisfied it was a prearranged scheme ; and 
perhaps the rector thought he ha: some better rea- 
sons for the supposition than he cared to mention, 
and did not press him further. 

The next day had gone and no tidings, and the 
next, and my uncle seemed at last to be giving in. 
The whole neighborhood had been ransacked, ev- 
ery friend and acquaintance that Edith had ever 
possessed had been applied-to—mfazisterial aid had 
been evoked—but there were neither tidings nor 
trace of the missing girl. The fifth day from her 
loss was a Sunday. Early in the forenoon the 
friends of Colonel Gersom anxiously thronged the 
dining-room for intelligence. I was there, terri- 
bly sick at heart, for I had slept little since my 
arrival, and having contributed my exertions also 
for intelligence over the country, I was exhausted 
bodily as well as mentally. By degrees it was 
mentioned that the Colonel was ill, and the body 
of persons present diminished, frem motives of 
delicacy, to some half dozen. I waited, however, 
mechanically, I think, for I had nowhere else to 
go, and I felt an irresistible attraction in remain- 
ing in the company of others whose thoughts were 
riveted on the same subject as my own. I con- 
versed, however, with none. With my head leaned 
partly on my hand, I sat in an angle of the room, 
my eyes resting on a large bowl, or rather glass 
trough of water, containing gold-fish, which stood 
in a recess hard by a window. It was before the 
days of * Aquaria,” and the one before me would 
in these times have been thought insignificant. 
It was a curiosity, however, then, and the rare 
fish within it had been especial pets of poor lost 
Edith. As I looked on them this fact came before 
ine in full force, and it seemed to me as if the pres- 
ent still aspect of the little silvery finned tribe 
within had been unchanged since my arrival. Alive 
they all certainly were, and all placed differently ; 
but each appeared to have one golden-rimmed cye 
on me carnestly, seriously, unwaveringly, while 
their gills and fins flapped mourningly, and in 
measured shake, as if upbraidiag my want of vig- 
or in this grievous strait. ‘The thought afflicted 
me so much that I was turning my eyes away 
when my uncle entered. He pressed the hands 
of one or two friends in a weary manner, meant, 
however, to be grateful, and begged the rector 
who had entered the room with him to explain 
his wishes on a point near his heart. They were 
that those present should, before they separated 
for divine service, join in prayer in that spot in be- 
half of the one sole hope left him on earth. He 
could not leave the house, but it would be com- 
fort to him to feel that they had in his company 
offered their united supplications to the Being of 
all mercy for help in his present visitation. There 
and then we all knelt together. The rector spoke 
—no other save by murmurs—earnestly and affect- 
ingly did h® touch on the blew that had fallen on 


the house, and according to the mode of faith then 
in vogue, he not only prayed, but asked for some 
direct token of the lost girl’s fate. ‘The «peaker's 
words were from the heart, and they went to my 
heart, and when we rose to our feet my face, at 
least, was bathed in tears. Still I felt calmer and 
more tranquil, and save thut I could not keep my 
eyes from the fish in the glass tank, I certainly 
was more composed, It is then from no excite- 
ment of mind that I came to behold that which 
was vouchsufed to the astovished eves of all that 
little party. 

When the persons present rose from prayer, they 
were grouped in a sort of semicircle, looking to- 
ward the vase of water, the rector and my uncle 
being alone with their backs toward it. On a sud- 
den one of the party raised a cry, and the eyes of 
all, the two persons last mentioned included, turn- 
ed in the direction of his gaze, Standing by the 
vase stood Edith—so plain that I, fur one, could 
have vouched for her bein, there in life. She wore 
the dress in which she left home, Lut it seemed 
drenched as if by exposure to the weather. On 
her head was nothing; but her hair on one side, 
dripping and disheveled, hung unkempt upon her 
shoulder, on the other it seemed matted, and held 
to its place by some means which I could not dis- 
cern. Her face and look were stretched toward my 
uncle, and were for him alone. ‘The countenance 
tearful, and. seemed anxiously to bespeak his at- 
tention, as if to some action she was about to per- 
form. I just remember his giving a groan, Low- 
ing his head now, in a moment, more aged than 
it had been a moment before, and raising it with 
outstretched hand respectfully again, as if in obve- 
dience to her demand. Then did Edith deliberate- 
ly before us all dip her small hand into the vase, 
and raise it high, while the water fell palpal ly 
splishing from her palm into it. Again she dipped, 
an | again repeated the action, and this time a sad, 
weeping look o’erspread ber features—again tlie 
water fel!—the fish sprang round at the sound, 
and, covering her features madly with her hands, 
she disappeared. 

I had no time to think, or cry, or breathe. My 
uncle, with arm uplifted to heaven, cried out at 
once, The lake!” 

Beneath that sad sheet of water where I’in my 
youth had spent so many happy hours, hard by the 
sedge, the sight of which but a few days before had 
spread such terror in my breast, the lifeless form 
of Edith Gersom was discovered. Dank, wet, and 
limp was her dress, for she had been there many 
days, and tangled and disheveled one side of her 
silken hair, as in the room wherein she betokened 
to us all her sad fate; while the locks on the other 
side, still close fixed to their place, told how close- 
ly her weary head had clenched the muddy sedgy 
pillow of its choice. Hand upon heart, sad smile 
upon lip, weary half-closed eyelid, told even then 
the history of her life. It was all love, and trust, 
and betrayal, and despair. 
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THE PROSPECT IN THE FUTURE. 
IiE prosperity of the United States—as of 
every other country—depends exclusively 

upon the proportion maintained between pro- 
duction and consumption. In the language of 
Micawber (which applics as justly to nations as 
to individuals), where the income is twenty shil- 
lings and the expenditure twenty shillings and 
sixpence, the result is misery; but Ict the in- 
come be twenty shillings and the expenditure 
nineteen and sixpence, and the result will be 
happiness. It is not uncommon to mistake 
financial crises fer national disasters. This is 
an error. Merchants and bankers are mere 
middle-men, whose profits depend upon acci- 
dental circumstances, and who may grow rich 
or become bankrupt without affecting the coun- 
try in which they live: their prosperity or their 
insolvency has no more effect upon the nation 
than the wealth or poverty of a lawycr has upon 
the fortunes of his clients. Nations prosper 
when they produce largely, and consume a lit- 
tle less than they produce; they decline when 
their production falls off and their consumption 
of foreign goods exceeds their means of paying 
for them. 

The financial crisis of 1857 never could have 
proved generally disastreus had the Western 
crops of cereals and the Southern crop of cot- 
ton in 1857 and 1858 been generally bountifal. 
It was the rust and the fly and the drought of 
1857 and 1858 which rendered the financial 
complication so widely fatal. 

We are now entering upon a newcra. Near- 
ly three years have clapsed since the great bub- 
ble—first inflated by the California gold dis- 
coveries—burst, with a report which re-echoed 
throughout the commercial world. Since then 
the United States have pone through a period 
of almost unparalleled suffering. By a strange 
coincidence, simultaneously with our domestic 
troubles, immigration fell off, good harvests in 
Europe deprived our farmers of a market for 
their grain, and political disturbances indis- 
posed capitalists to adventure money in new 
adventures, or to purchase cotton at the price 
which it ought to have commanded. Produc- 
tive regions were smitten as cruelly as financial 
centres, and the result was universal poverty. 

In the year 1859, in the months of June and 
July, it was believed by persons not over-san- 
guine that the worst was over, and that the tide 
had turned. The crops looked well throughout 


the country; it was fairly presumed that our 
income would excced our expenditure. That 
hope was not realized. In the South, the cot- 
ton crop fulfilled the most sanguine expecta- 
tions—a yield of 4,500,000 bales satisfied cvery 
one. But the West was disappointed. Tliat 
fatal night of the 10th June, 1859, destroyed 
millions upon millions of bushels of corn and 
wheat in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michizan, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. And to complicate 
the misfortune, excessive importations of foreign 
goods stripped the mercantile community of 
their profits, and disabled them from affording 
that aid to the rural districts which was fairly 
expected. 

Another year has now elapsed. We are de- 
lighted to say that the promise of the future is 
more brilliant and more certain than it was a 
year since. The final result is still in the hands 
of Providence; an eatly frost may still largely 
diminish the product of cotton; and the rust 
and the fly may play havoe with the wlicat. 
But present appearances fairly justify sanguine 
hopes. ‘Throughout the Territory of Kansas 
and the State of Missouri the crops must be 
very »oor; in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and most of the Southern States, they will be 
below an average; but in the great food-yicld- 
ing States—New York, Pennsylvania, Olio, 
Indiana, Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Minnesota—the yield of both 
corn and wheat will be very largely in excess 
of the greatest product cver Lnown. Words 
fail to describe the luxuriant cr: carenee of the 
Western wheat. Iundreds auc tiousands of 
square miles are covered with the handsomest 
grain that a farmer need wish to see; another 
fortnight or three wecks and every w heat-grower 
of the West will be in easy circumstances again. 
The corn looks equally promising. * An carly 
spring and genial weather enabled the farmers 
to plant a larger arca than usual, and to plant 
it well. Ifthe autumn frost be no carlier than 
usual the corn crop of the Northwest will be 
largely in excess of the average. It is plain, 
too, as well from the drought which has pre- 
vailed in Missouri.and several Southern States 
as from the unfavorable crop-reports from Eu- 
rope, that there will be a fine market for all the 
food that can Le grown in the West. 

It is yet too carly to speak confidently of the 
cotton crop. Its amount mainly deyends on the 
date of the first fall frost. Still, assuming that 
we have an average autumn, the reports from 
the cotton plantations justify the hope that we 
may have, this year, a crop of not less than five 
million bales. Much more Iand than the av- 
erage has been planted, and the weather has, 
thus far, been favorable. Nor is it unnatural 
to presume that the cotton-planters will enjoy 
this fall and next spring the best market they 
ever had. Never did cotton-spinners do so well 
as they have.donc since last September. ‘Theo 
Manchester men have coined money. Our own 
mills have been unceasingly active, yet havo 
failed to supply the home demand and the in- 
quiry for export to South America and Asia. 
In France the manufacturers have been equally 
fortunate. All over the world, in fact, the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods has been so very profit- 
able that there must be an increased demand 
for the raw material this fall. 

Simultaneously with this increase of produc- 
tion, we note with pleasure a decrease in the 
general consumption of fofeign goods, and a re- 
vival of immigration. ‘The imports are largely 
below, the immigration largely in excess, of 
that of last year. We have less to pay for, and 
more hands to work with, than we had a ycar 
ago. Add to this that eur banks are in a very 
sound condition, that no speculative schemes 
are absorbing capital, and that the mercantile 
community are trading on a safe basis and on 
their own means, and it can not be denicd that 
the prospect in the future is one upon which 
every man may fairly congratulate his neighbor. 


THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS 
IN ITALY. 


Tue work goes bravely on! At the time 
we write we know that at least half of Palermo 
is in Garibaldi’s hands, and that the imbecile 
tyrant of the ‘T'wo Sicilies has begged for help 
from his brother sovereigns. It is agreeable to 
know that, with the exception of Austria— 
which doesn’t matter, just now—the Powers of 
Europe have unanimously declined to lend their 
aid to the maintenance of Neapolitan oppression 
in Sicily. Napoleon shrewdly makes the point 
that a foreign Power can not mediate between 
a monarch and his subjects, but only between 
two hostile Powers; if, therefore, the King of 
Naples wants France to intervene, he must be- 
gin by recognizing the independence of Sicily. 
England positively refuses to move in the mat- 
ter, simply reserving the right of mediating at 
the proper time in the interest of humanity. 
Similar answers, we are assured, were forward- 
ed from -Berlin and St. Petersburg. Young 
Bomba is left to his own resources, and may 
feel pretty certain that nobody sympathizcs 
with him in his day of trouble. 

‘Thus, the world moves, after all. Time was, 
within the lifetime of men not very old, when 
Bomba’s cry of distress would have roused 
bristling bayonets in every capital in Europe, 
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and Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, and Rus- 
sians would have flown to Sicily, to crush out 
the insolent assailants of the divine right of 
kings. Austria put down the Italians over and 
over again. France sent an army to crush out 
liberty in Spain. Russia Icnt soldiers to help the 
German princes trample their people. ‘Through- 
out Europe, thirty and forty years ago, sover- 
eigns were banded together in a Holy Alliance, 
based upon the principle that the safety of all 
monarchs required the protection of cach one 
of them against revolution. Enzland was not 
a member of the Alliance; but in the great 
league which overthrew Napoleon, and of which 
the Alliance was the natural sequel, England 
took the leading part, and in good society in 
England every one sympathized with the allied 
sovereigns. Nearly forty years have passed 
since the last of the meetings of the Holy Alli- 
ance: what a change in public fecling! 

Let no man supjos2, however, that the work 
is over in Italy. ‘The Bourbons and the Jesu- 
its and the soldiery are fighting for bare life. 
They know perfectly wel! that if they are beat- 
en that will be the end of them. ‘They are des- 
perate. ‘They have money, arms, a well-dis- 
army, and the advantage of position; 
while Guribaldi has but a slender force, the 
peasantry are not armed, the revolution has no 
money, and furcign aid can hardly be granted 
io rebels. In the end, it stands to reason that 
the cause of right must prevail; but the final 
triumph “may not be reached as soon as many 
peopl: expect. We may look for a lonz sum- 
mer’s work. Napoleon, it seems, has azain 
vielded to the entreaties of the Pope, who, after 
coarsely abusing the Emperor in a public re- 
ecript, has now begged the favor of his protec- 
tion a little longer. So Rome is safe for a fow 
more wecks or months, and the Pope has some- 
thing more substantial to rely upon than tho 
ardor of Lamoricitre and the constancy of his 
Irish recruits. Here, again, the struggle prom- 
ises to be long and wearisome. Institutions 
like the Papacy can not be overthrown in a 
day, however hard the Pope and his ministers 
may try to provoke destruction. 

But God is just, and the end must come at 
last. We who watch and hope shall yet seo a 
free, united, liberal Italy. 


> 


ON A CERTAIN LATE NOVEL 


TuAT any person, man or woman, who has the 
talent to write a good book, should write it, is nat- 
ural and pleasant. That any clever person trving 
to help himself along in the world, and believing 
that he can do it by wriiing a story, should write 
it, is still natural and pleasant. <A good story- 
teller is a benefactor. We can spare many people 
before him. How shall we estimate Defoe, Cer- 
vantes, Le Sage? But if this good intent be bet- 
ter than the story, ous ht the critic to say that the 
story is good because the author is pursuing a Jaud- 
able purpose in the endeavor to help himself? You 
think that the critic may hold his tongue? So he 
will, doubtless, if any harm is to follow from open- 


ing his mouth. But critics don’t make fame. Even 
the newspapers can not confer genius. They may 


excite a curiosity, and sell many editions of a book ; 
but if the book be not good, they merely invite a 
crowd to witness the author's failure. You may be 
induced to buy a book because vox see it highly 
praised ; but when you have discovered that the 
beok does not commend itself, no applause will 
persuade you te the purchase of that author's next 
preduction. 

I remember that a MS. was once sent tome. I 
told the author previously that it had better not be 
sent; that if I liked it, the public might not; and 
if I disliked it, the author was sure to dislike me. 
But nothing could prevent it. "Twas impossible 
that any such consideration, etc. I read the MS, 
—it was a novel—and did not like it. I said so 
tothe author. Black night rushed dewn and sep- 
arated us for many months. One day I received 
a small package, which I opened, and discovered a 
fresh, new book. Of course it was the novel I had 
not liked; and under the cover a note: ‘** M 
presents compliments anil a copy of . 
L. will olerve that the eminent publishers, 
& Co., take a different view from his own of 
the merits and chances of success of the inclosed.” 

There was no reply possible but Phocion’s. 

“Mr. L. presents his compliments and thanks 
for the book. He is delighted that the eminent 
publishers differ with him about it. But he can 
only remind M that Phocion remained of the 
same opinion although the Greeks did win the bat- 
tle.” 

The difference was that the novel did not. There 
was an immense advertising, and what is called 


Mr. 


puffing. The author was a person of * singular 
power,” of *‘ rare genius,” and the novel * stands 


out among the dreary trash,” etc., etc. That was 
five vears ago. There has never been another 
work by the same author. Probably not a copy 
ef that has been sold in four vears; and it is 
doubtful if a single reader recalls either the name 
or the story. 

Often ani often since that day new novels have 
been published. They have marched by the pub- 
lic eve in full-dress parade. The drums and 
trumpets sounded, the banners waved; but the 
sound grew gradually fainter, until it was heard 
no more. Nowa good book is not a military com- 
pany thundering by with a clash of hired music. 
It is a thrush or a a bobolink singing its own song, 
and every day renewing its charm, like the sun 
and the rose. Do chil'ren get tired of Robinson 
Crusoe? Does the “Arabian Nights” scll by 


with Demerara. 


Young author, the papers may not 
choose to say all they think. They may be told 
that you ure poor, and be pitiful; they may not 
wish to alienate the publisher's advertising ; they 
may have a general policy of praise; or, on the 
other hand, they may really like your book. But 
do not be elated ; ; wait a little, until the next nov- 
el is published, and then read what chey say of 
that. You will tind that genius haus Lee. davishly 
Lestowed upon your generation, and that you are 
one of a mighty company of ‘* rare powers” and 
very remarkable talents,” 


puffing ? 


AND MATRIMONY. 


Tur spirit of our laws asserts absvulute religious 
freedom. ‘Their letter aims to pretect and estab- 
lish it. But if a man say that his relizious views 
construin him to pick pockets, he can not plead 
absolute religious toleration as a reason why he 
should not be sent up. ‘There are several other 
rizhts besides those of a free religious Lelicf. You 
may believe what vou choose, or what vou can 
not help; but if you believe it right to cut vour 
neighbor's throat, vou must take the consequences ; 
because he has the same right to keep his throat 
whole that you have to vour belicfs; and when 
righ:s contlict, society, or organized common sense, 
steps in and regulates the difficulty. 

Clergyimen are both religious and civil officers. 
When they marry a man and woman they sanctify 
the union by a relizious Lessin, and they levalize 
it by authority of the State. In the grant of that 
authority, the State may, of course, impose such 
reasonabl: conditions as it chooses for the purpose 
of accomplishing the end it has in view. In the 
eve of society marriage is a legal contract, and 
hence his Ilonor, Mavor Wood, who is not a reli.z- 
ious officer, and Justices of the Peace, and various 
Mazistrates, are empowered to perform tle cere- 
mony. 

Now the people of the State of New York, in 
view of the great interes's of property which de- 
pend upon legitimate birth, desire as far as possi- 
Lle to authenticate every marriage, and for that 
purpose have ordained that every officer who mar- 
ries a couple shall keep a registry of the names and 
surnames of the persons, the residence, age, and 
condition, whether single or widuwed, as rear as 
can be ascertained. Nothing could Le more simple 
and rational. There would seem to be nothing in 
such a law to which any good citizen could possi- 
bly object. But there is an objector, and a most 
extraordinary oljettion he makes. 

The Archbishop of the Romish Church has writ- 
ten a letter in which he says that if the State paid 
for the clergyman for marrying people he could 
understand that he would be responsible to its laws. 
But then the Archbishop knows that his sole au- 
thority to perform a legal marriage ceremony in 
this State is derived from the law of the Sate, 
and that the same power imposes the duty of the 
registry. Docs he intend to say that the citizens 
are not responsible to the laws except when they 
are paid for obeying them? The Archbishop 
pleads that a clergyman is often called upon “to 
remedy privately the evils which the corruption 
of morals may have entailed, so far as any rem- 
nant of private conscience is concerned on the part 
of the delinquents.” Itisadark saying. But the 
ouly meaning that appears in it is this, that peo- 
p'e who have been long living together illicitly as 
husband and wife sometimes repent, and wish to 
be legally married. Very well. Is there any suf- 
ficient reason why a clergyman should be unwill- 
ing to state in his registry the fact that they were 
single although supposed to be married ? Is there 
any reason why concubinage should be winked at 
because it has been long continued? Or, if it be 
right to conceal it, can a clergyman justify his 
revelation of it by the mere fact that the State 
pays him for the information ? 

The letter of the Archbishop which has excited 
so much remark isatriumph ofobscurity. Learx- 
ed divines have sometimes emploved many words 
to cJoud their ideas, and the meaning of the Arch- 
bishop is certainly obscure. lle professes that he 
is ready for the prison or the scaffold, but he is not 
ready to violate his conscience—meaning, of course, 
that he is not wiiling to make the rezistry. ‘But 
then he has just said that if the agent were paid 
by the State he would be responsible to the laws. 
His logic savs, therefore—though, of course, the 
prelate himself does not intend it—that a law com- 
pelling a man to violate his conscience may be 
obeved if he be paid for the vielation. One might 
think it would Le better to marry people quietly, 
according to law, than to attempt a justitication of 
rebellion by a plea that the State had offered no 
bribe for obedience. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 


Axtuoxy Tro who is one of the clever- 
est of the Engli<h novelists, has written a little 
vook of travel among the West India Islands and 
along part of the shores of the Gulf, which is one 
of the most readable, agreeal le, instructive vol- 
umes that you are likely to put your hand upon 
in all the summer. 

Mr. Trollope (son of our old friend who made 
such fun of us some vears ago, and with whom we 
were so savacely angry) holds some post in the 
English Post-office, and crossed the ocean upon 
some public business. But he did the public work 
with all the humor ofe private gentleman. Ile is 
not troubled with a morbid conscience—he meas- 
ures things by the rule of three—his circulation is 
apparently good—his health uniform—his temper- 
ament, as Professor Fowler would probably say, 
bilious-lymphatic—he is calm, perceptive—intel- 
ligent—prompt—impartial—able to sce fun and to 
make it—a man upon whom a good bottle, a good 
cigar, and a good story would not be thrown away. 

During a cruise of several weeks he drops in 
upon all the West India Islands, and falls in love 
Ile looks at every thing with 
lle tells 


the most appreciative anil retentive eves, 


you the incidents of travel with a fresh spirit, and 


treats facts so jauntily that he positively makes 
statistics sing. He reports precisely what he sees, 
and what he thinks of it; and he neither sees nor 
thinks under any political, or personal, or philan- 
thropic obligation. The Look is a marvel of can- 
dor, and its observations are among the most valu- 
alle we have had upon the various questions con- 
nected with the Gulf and the islands. ‘Ihe book 
has a sort of earnestness, but it is an earnestness of 
accuracy. The clear cutting of facts which is so 
noticeable in his novels tells admirably in his trav- 
els, and the bright humor which gleams all through 
‘** Barchester Towers” and ** Doctor Thorne” lizlts 
his whole West Indian journal. For its essential 
interest, and for its extremely valuable observa- 
tion of facts, the Lounger cordially recommends 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘* West Indies and the Spanish 
Main.” 


ACT FIFTH, SCENE THE LAST. 


Joun Bout can never laugh at us again for any 
absurd extravagance. ‘Ihe sclemn editorials of 
the Suturday Review and other leading English pa- 
pers upon the brutal tight of Heenan and Savers 
were droll enough; Lut the grave description in 
the Times of *‘the interesting ceremony which so 
auspiciously clo-es this-novel Anglo-American ‘dif- 
ficulty’’ is beyond Rabelais. We have had some 
sicnal successes in the achievement of absurdity. 
When, for instance, the obsequies of a bully killed 
ina drunken row in a groc-shop were celebrated 
as those of Washington might have heen, decent 
Americans felt their fingers tingle, and the news- 
papers justly stated the public sentiment. But 
there was this explanation of that displav, that 
Poole was idealized as the representative of a par- 
tv, and the significance of his funeral was really 
political. 

But the P. R. represents nothing. To confound 
that rare excellenee, heroi-m, with the ability to 
endure a flo:ging is simply laughable; and when 
it is claimed that the due muscular preparation 
prevents any real suffering from the ** pxnishment” 
it becomes contemptii le. The courage that held 
Thermepylx and watched at Valley Forge was not 
of the muscular kind. The point of pluck is in the 
mind, not in the knuckles; and many a man, Le- 
cause he is such a coward that he can not resist 
the foolishni ss of the code,” passes for a brave 
fellow Lecause he stands up before a pistol. How 
is it possible for anv man to insult you if you do 
not permit him? If you want brave men, don't 
go to race-courses, prize-rings, cock-fights, and bar- 
rooms; but tind those who all their lives walk in a 
cloud of popular disfavor, because they love truth, 
and are loyal to principle. Mr. Benjamin Caunt, 
Lecause he has big fists and can stand a pommel. 
ing, is no more brave, for those reasons, than IHop- 
o-my-thumb’s ogre. Ile may be a hero, but his 
fists and muscle and endurance don't prove it. 

John Lulkthinks otherwise. The d scription of 
which we spoke is exquisite. The amiable fight- 
ers are introduced as ** the two bravest men who 
had honored the world since the days of Welling- 
ton and Napoleon.” John Bull then announces 
that the account of the bruising ‘is a history which 
will be read by future generations with admira- 
tion,” and that its renown is ‘“* world-wide.” Broth- 
er Jonathan then takes up the. wondrous tale, and 
addresses Mr. Sayers upon ‘the termination of 
your long and honorable public life,” and ‘the 
fitting finish of a great career.’’ ‘The bruising at 
Farnborough, especially. Probably the part when 
Mr. Heenan was engaged in strangling Mr. Savers 
was ‘chivalry revived ; and it was not only court- 
eous but knightly.” After this it seems rather 
hard in Jonathan, republican as he is, to remind 
Mr. Savers that he is receiving ‘a sound expres- 
sion of the admiration of two nations such as a man 
of vour humble standing never had the proud for- 
tune to receive before.” Is a gentleman who, by 
countering upon the nob of another, has revived 
chivalry, and by planting his mawleys upon an 
opposing nozzle proved himself net only courteous 
but knightly, to be talked te of ** humble stanidl- 
ing?” Do people of humble standing fitly finish 
great careers, and terminate long and honorable 
public lives ? 

With such a flourish of eloquence the actors in 
the late great comedy bow themselves off the scenc. 
Will John Bull now favor us with his estimate of 
the net gain to decency, honesty, and heroism of 
the whole business ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


MODERATION IN CRINOLINE. 


A lady who styles herself Artiste en Corsets, Fourni s- 
secur de xa Mijesté la Reine Victoria, advertises a ** Ju- 
pen Medium.” ‘The thing called “Jupon” has for a 
long time presented a shocking exception to the rule 
which declares that there is a medium in every thing. 
There has of late years been no medium in the dimen- 
sions of that article of female apparel. which have indeed 
exceeied all bounds. Henevforth, however, a man may 
hope to be enabled to sit at dinner between two ladies 
withont being obliged to share their clothes, which now 
generally spread out on each side so as to meet in front 
of him, and, superadded to the garments proper to his 
knees, are uncomfortably warm in summer. In wiping 
his mouth after eatirg asparagus, no gentleman ip fu- 
ture, thanks to the “*Jupon Medium,” will ever, perhaps, 
be entrapped inte the mistake of u-ing the flounces of 
one of his fair neighbors instead of his table-napkin. If 
the “Jupon Medium” is a pattern of the golden mean, 
success to it. May it be patronized by the arietocraer, 
and then, like a fa-hionable spirit-rapper, it will be what 
you may call an example of the happy medium! 


Port axp Foates.—! he canre of grayners 
in the hair, in many instances, may be traced to a too 
copious indulgence in port-wine. When we consider the 
composition of the mixture ordinarily sold under that 
name, we may ¢asily understand how the practice of im- 
bibing it is calculated to give one who is not old the ap- 
pearance of an eider-ly gentleman. 


AND What is an equer- 
ry, papa *” inquired a little boy, on hearing that a fune- 
tionary of that name had been premoted to the colone lev 
of a crack regiment. * An equerry, my dear,” replied 
the parent, * is a horse-footman.” 

We bave heard of an economical mon, who always 
takes his ments in front of a mi.rur. Lie dves this to 
double the di hes 


Tne or tne Horry Pope has necept- 
ed several pieces of rifled artillery which have beeh pre- 
sented tohim. His Hol. ne-s thinks that the patrimeny 
of St. Peter requires to be fortified with weapons rather 
more substantial than the Apostolical Canons. 

An Strpip.—A married phlosopher, whose riews 
respecting vursery management, fushious, domestic eean- 
omy, aud miner morals Lave long exneris a tteady 
opposition, deseribes the reflective and analytics! intel- 
leet as ** that divine fac ul ty of reason «hich distir 
es wan from woman.” 

— 

A boarding-honse keeper advertises “ Board for two 
gentlemen with gas." 

The man who is * “alse ead of Lis age’ 

* bora before his time. 


mist hare becn 


— — 

Why does a sailor know there is a man in the moon? 
—Because he lias b en te sea, 

- 

Why is the letter ** the most letter in tle 
alphabet ?—RBeean-e it is found oftener than any other 
letter in ** duing 

A gentieman observed to another that an i“ rer in 


had left his house witheut paving his 
“Ohl” exciaimed Frank Matthews, * y 
left-tenant.” 
A cockney ata verhoaring ene 


tea-party, « lady sav to 
another, “I have 


comething for yvour.private earl 


mediately exclaimed, protest against that, fortthere 
is a law against private: ring.’ 
— 
An editor tars that he Leped to be able to present a 


marri. andadeath aseciginval niatter for his ns: 


bit a heavy thaw broke up the wedding, aud. tite ductur 
get sick, su the ] atient reco: ered 
— 
A lawyer said toa medicu! friend: Me sure. 


ly, isthe more aneient; for the killing ef Al 
wae the first criminal ense" 

* Sure enough.” replied 
Disa ned a rib was taken © 
constituted the first surgical ep rae 

A Sxerzixe Titr.—}?r. 3 
case of agori, whe, 
consequent an attack of fever. was 
lv seized with a sneezing, whieh lasted for 
Reckoning ten sn 
must have sneczed 45.10) times 


el by Cain 


‘Athi > BGe and 


} 


Onee at 
Assheton Sniit 
denly he uttered en expression of he i at.d his connte. 
nance exhibited the T 
present, supposing that ser grea’ |. 
had occurred, hastily asked bin what wes thes 
and were told byw the eld 
epectacies, ** By Jove 
a barn! The enthu<ias! 
who hunted six days in 
the high-prie-t who had in trrel tes 
and could show to his friends one k 
had cnt off no lees than 1500 tatie, wes bo 
sorrow when he heard of Lk yn 
out the usual ceremonies. 

How to Avoip Drown1xng.—Aiways keep rour head 

above water. 


~ a fox Las bee to denth 
ie Voturv of tie ehase.t 
a week Nn there 
th which be 
we with 


ved 


‘od as 


rd being 


“NO MORE ON THAT Il Fap.’'—Why is a barber 


like a telegraphic wire ’—Leeause he ruvs from po te 
poll. 2 

I'rst Pronorer or | IGESTION.—Lough ing after 
dinner is a better “steimaclic” te promote digestion 
than cheese, Champag::e, er ;il's 

** Maister,” said an old ch servant, is’t 
gude manners, na ver gives vou a class o 
whusky, to tak’ a crop or drink aff tie haiilo'rs) Tle 
master having, in homely scete! phrase, judiciontly re- 
plied to this poser that the courtesy consisted nm bib. 
ing the whole, the man « Laaltaesd, with a sigh of relief, 


** Then, Gude be thankit. I wa~ mat 
A PRrovren OF > OME is better that a 
woman siieouid scold than do worse. Letter for us to en- 
dure the present ills than fiy to others that we know urt 


of. We do not relish the noise of-sculdine, We never 
did. Seolding seems to be a poor to make of a wo- 
man, Hut then scolding may have its adventeges We 


do not like the noise of a boiler blowing off steams: but 
if it saves the boiler from bursting, we should be coutent 
to endure it. 


Tne TAYLOR THAT MADE THE Eracnrs.—The Duke 
of Wellington was remaikable for the coolness with 
which he gave his directions. Even in the hest of an 
engagement he has been known to give vert to a humor- 
ous observation, especially when it seemed to raise the 
spirits of hismen. Thus, when the British were storm- 
ing Badajoz, his Grace rode up while the ball« were fall- 
ing around, and observing an artilleryman partieulariy 


active, inquired the man's rame. He was answered, 
* Taylor.” “A very good name, too,” remarked Wel- 
lington. “Cheer up. mr men; our J7asJor will soon 


make « pair of breaches—in the "walle!" “At this salir 
the men forgot the danger of their situation, a burst of 
laughter broke from them, and the next charge earried 
the fortress, 


What axles on a railroad train are most likelr te be 
broken ’—The tender axles. 
A practical joker ought to be the best of auctioteers— 
judging by his success in se!ling his friends. 
The boy who was canght looking into the future has 
been arrested for trying to see the show without pays ing. 


tition Pa: lament for 
B) that 


A sentimental chap intends to pet 
a grant to improve the channels of affection ; 
henceforth the ** course of true love may run smopth. 

* And so you have married a Mr. Penny!" said a gen- 
tleman to a lady of his acquaintance. 

*“*No; Mr. Pence.” 

* Ah, you have done be‘ter than I thought.” 


said a Frenchman, wishing to display his 
it rain te- 


Sare,"’ 
knowledge of the English langrage, 
morrow 

* Yes, Sare,”” was the equally Lombastic reply : 
Sare, it vos." 


yes, 


A six-year older, going into the village without leave, 
was sheuted after by one of the masiers, whe inquired 
where he was going. 
*T am going to buy a ha'porth of nails, Sir. 
* What fer? 
* For a ha'penny, Sir, 


“ was the repl 

“Wonderful things are done newad 
Timmins; ** the doctor has given Flack’s bey a pew lip 
from his cheek." 

“Ah! said his wife. ** many's the time I hare known 
a pair taken from mine, and no very painful operation 
eit 


avs,” Mr. 


said Jemima, ** and 


don't like to piny fu feits 
it makes me common 


have all the fellows kissing me: 
property. 

* Nothing is common which is dear,” meekly respond. 
ed Char les; *“* and deer are all private property according 
to law.” 


A sailor, a giant of knewn bravery, who was in a boat 
at the siece of Copenhagen, kept dow: n his head while a 
shot was tiying over the boat. 

shame; hold up your head!" thundered the 
cer in the stern. 

‘*[ will. Sir, when there's room for it,” was the langh- 
ing response. . 

The evat of a herve is the vi ft ef nature. 

ass is often the work of a tullor, 
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DEPARTURE OF GARIBALDI 
FROM GENOA. 


Tue engraving on the previous page depicts the 
departure of the Italian chief Garibaldi from Genoa 
for Sicily on the 5th May last. Orders had been 
given to the captains of his force to meet on the 
night of 5-6th May, at the Villa Spinola. Their 
consultations were necessarily brief ; time was pre- 
cious. Before day broke the embarkation was ef- 
fected, an: the Piemont and Birio were under full 
steam with their gallant crews. 

General Garibaldi was the last man to embark. 
Our picture represents him consenting to the earnest 
request of the wife of one of his officers who praved 
to be allowed to.embark as a hospital nurse. This 
ladv’s name is Crespi. 

The results of the expedition are well known. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTHOR OF THE PEAD “AFTER DARK,” 
ETc., ETC. 


(Printed from advance proof-sheets pur- 
chased from the author exclusively for 
Harper's Weekly.”) 


WALTER HARTRIGHT'S NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 
Vil. 

Whew I reached home again, after my inter- 
view with Mrs, Clements, I was struck by the 
appearance of a change in Laura. 

The unvarying gentleness and patience which 
long misfortune had tried so cruelly, and had 
never conquered yet, seemed now to have sud- 
denly failed her. Insensible to all Marian’s at- 
tempts to soothe and amuse her, she sat, with 
her neglected drawing pushed away on the ta- 
ble; her eyes resolutely cast down, her fingers 
twining and untwining themselves restlessly in 
her lap. Marian rose when I came in, with a 
silent distress in her face; waited for a mo- 
ment to see if Laura would look up at my ap- 
— ; whispered to me, ‘‘ Try if you can rouse 

r;” and left the room. 

I sat down in the vacant chair; gently un- 
clasped the poor, worn, restless fingers; and 
took both her hands in mine. 

‘* What are you thinking of, Laura? Tell 
me, my darling—try and tell me what it is. 

She struggled with herself, and raised her eyes 
tomine. ‘‘I can’t feel happy,” she said; ‘‘I 
ean’t help thinking—” She stopped, bent for- 
ward a little, and laid her head on my shoulder, 
with a terrible mute helplessness that struck me 
to the heart. 

**Try to tell me,” I repeated, gently; “ try 
to tell me why you are not happy.” 

**T am so useless—I am such a burden on 
both of you,” she answered, with a weary, 
hopeless sigh. ‘*You work and get money, 
Walter; and Marian helps you. Why is there 
nothing Ican do? You will end in liking Ma- 
rian better than you like me—you will, because 
Iam so helpless! Oh don’t, don’t, don’t treat 
me like a child!” 

I raised her head, and smoothed away the 
tangled hair that fell over her face, and kissed 
her—my poor, faded flawer! my lost, afflicted 
sister! You shall help us, Laura,” I said; 
* you shall begin, my darling, to-day!” 

She looked at me with a feverish eagerness, 
with a breathless interest, that made me trem- 
ble for the new life of hope which I had called 
into being by those few words. 

Irose, and set her drawing materials in order, 
and placed them near her again. 

“You know that I work and get money b 
drawing,” I said. ‘* Now you have taken suc 

ins, now you are so much improved, you shall 

in to work and get money too. Try to finish 
this little sketch as nicely and prettily as vou 
can. When it is done I will take it away with 
me; and the same person will buy it who buvs 
all that I do. You shall keep your own earn- 


ings in your own purse; and Marian shall come 
to you to help her as often as she comes to me. 
Think how useful you are going to make your- 
self to both of us, and you will soon be as hap- 
py, Laura, as the day is long.” 

Her face grew eager, and brightened into a 
smile. In the moment while it lasted, in the 
moment when she again took up the pencils 
that had been laid aside, she almost looked 
like the Laura of past days. I had not misin- 
terpreted the first signs of a new growth and 
strength in her mind, unconsciously expressing 
themselves in the notice she had taken of the 
occupations which filled her sister’s life and 
mine, and in the inference that she had truly 
drawn from them for herself. Marian (when I 
told her what had passed) saw, as I saw, that 
she was longing to assume her own little position 
of importance, to raise herself in her own esti- 
mation and in ours; and from that day we ten- 
derly helped the new ambition which gave prom- 
ise of the hopeful, happier future that might now 
not be far off. Her drawings, as she finished 
them, or tried to finish them, were placed in 
my hands; Marian took them from me and hid 
them garefully ; and I set aside a little weekly 
tribute from my earnings, to be offered to her as 
the price paid by strangers for the poor, faint, 
valueless sketches of which I was the gnly pur- 
chaser. It was hard sometimes to maintain our 
innocent deception, when she proudly brought 
out her purse to contribute her share toward 
the expenses, and wondered, with serious inter- 
est, whether I or she had earned the most that 
week. I have all those hidden drawings in my 
possession still: they are my treasures beyond 
price—the dear remembrances that I love to 
keep alive—the friends, in past adversity, that 
my heart will never part from, my tenderness 
never forget. 

Am I trifling here with the necessities of my 
task? am I looking forward to the happier time 
which my narrative has not yet reached? Yes. 
Back again — back to the days of doubt and 
dread, when the spirit within me struggled 
hard for its life, in the icy stillness of perpetual 
suspense. I have paused and rested for a while 
on the course which is leading me to the End. 
Is it time wasted if the friends who read these 
pages have paused and rested too? 


I took the first opportunity I could find of 
speaking to Marian in private, and of communi- 
cating to her the result of the inquiries which I 
had made that morning. She seemed to share 
the opinion on the subject of my proposed jour- 
ney to Welmingham, which Mrs. Clements had 
already expressed to me. 

“‘Surely, Walter,” she said, ‘‘you hardly 
know enough yet to give you any hope of claim- 
ing Mrs. Catherick’s contidence? Is it wise to 
proceed to these extremities before you have 
really exhausted all sater and simpler means of 
attaining your object? When you told me that 
Sir Percival and the Count were the only two 
people in existence who knew the exact date 
of Laura's journey, you forgot and I forgot that 
there was a third person who must surely know 
it—I mean Mrs. Rubelle. Would it not be far 
easier, and far less dangerous, to insist on a 
confession from her than to force it from Sir 
Percival ?” 

“It might be easier,” I replied; ‘‘ but we are 
not aware of the full extent of Mrs. Rubelle’s 
connivance and interest in the conspiracy ; and 
we are therefore not certain that the date has 
been impressed on her mind, as it has been 
assuredly impressed on the minds of Sir Per- 
cival and the Count. It is too late now to 
waste the time on Mrs. Rubelle, which may be 
all-important to the discovery of the one assail- 
able point in Sir Percival’s life. Are you think- 
ing a little too seriously, Marian, of the risk I 
may run in returning to Hampshire? Are you 
beginning to doubt whether Sir Percival Glyde 
may not, in the end, be more than a match for 
me?” 

‘* He will not be more than your match,” she 
replied, decidedly, because he will not be 
helped in resisting you by the impenetrable 
wickedness of the Count.” 

‘*What has led you to that conclusion ?” I 
asked, in some surprise. 

‘“*My own knowledge of Sir Percival’s ob- 
stinacy and impatience of the Count’s control,” 
she answered. ‘I believe he will insist on 
meeting you single-handed—just as he insisted, 
at first, on acting for himself at Blackwater 
Park. The time for suspecting the Count’s in- 
terference will be the time when you have Sir 
Percival at your mercy. His own interests will 
then be directly threatened—and he will act, 
Walter, to terrible purpose in his own defense.” 

“We may deprive him of his weapons before- 
hand,” Isaid. ‘Some of the particulars I have 
heard from Mrs. Clements may yet be turned 
to’ account against him; and other means of 
strengthening the case may be at our disposal. 
There are es in Mrs. Michelson’s narra- 
tive which show that the Count found it neces- 
sary to place himself in communication with 
Mr. Fairlie; and there may be circumstanc 
which compromise him in that proceeding. 
While I am away, Marian, write to Mr. Fairlie, 
and say that you want an answer describing ex- 
actly what passed between the Count and him- 
self, and informing you also of any particulars 
that may have come to his knowledge at the 
same time in connection with his niece. Tell 
him, in case he hesitates to comply, that the 
statement you request will, sooner or later, be 
insisted on if he shows any reluctance to furnish 
you with it of his own accord.” 

“The letter shall be written, Walter. But are 
you really determined to go to Welmingham ?” 

‘* Absolutely determined. I will devote the 
next two days to earning what we want for the 
week to come; and on the third day I go to 
Hampshire.” 


When the third day came I was ready for my 
journey. 

As it was possible that I might be absent for 
some little time, I arranged with Marian that 
we were to write to each other every day. As 
long as I heard from her regularly, I should as- 
sume that nothing was wrong. But if the morn- 
ing came and brought me no letter, my return 
to London would take place, as a matter of 
course, by the first train. I contrived to recon- 
cile Laura to my departure by telling her that I 
was goyig to the country to find new purchasers 
for her drawings and for mine; and I left her 
occupied and happy. Marian followed me down 
stairs to the street door. 

‘*Remember wliat anxious hearts you leave 
here,” she whispered, as we stood together in 
the passage ; ‘‘ remember all the hopes that hang 
on your safe return. If strange things happen 
to you on this journey; if you and Sir Percival 
meet—”’ 

‘*What makes you think we shall meet?” I 
asked. 

‘*T don’t know—I have fears and fancies that 
I can’t account for. Laugh at them, Walter, if 
you like—but for God’s sake keep your temper 
if you come in contact with that man!” 

‘Never fear, Marian! I answer for my self- 
control.” 

With these words we parted. 

I walked briskly to the station. There was a 
glow of hope in me; there was a growing con- 
viction in my mind that my journey this time 
would not be taken in vain. It was a fine, clear, 
cold morning; my nerves were firmly strung, and 
I felt all the strength of my resolution stirring 
in me vigorously from head to foot. 

As I crossed the railway platform, and looked 
right and left among the people congregated on 
it, to search for any faces among them that I 
knew, the doubt occurred to me whether it might 
not have been to my advantage if I had adopted 
a disguise before setting out for Hampshire. 
But there was something so repellent to me in 
the idea—something so meanly like the common 
herd of spies and informers in the mere act of 
adopting a disguise—that I dismissed the ques- 
tion from consideration almost as soon as it had 
risen in my mind. Even as a mere matter of 
expediency the proceeding was doubtful in the 
extreme. If I tried the experiment at home, 
the Jandlord of the house would sooner or later 
discover me, and would have his suspicions 
aroused immediately. If I tried it away from 
home, the same persons might see me, by the 
commonest accident, with the disguise and with- 
out it; and I should in that way be inviting the 
notice and distrust which it was my most press- 
ing interest to avoid. In my own character I 
had acted thus far—and in my own character I 
was resolved to continue to the end. 

The train left me at Welmingham early in 
the afternoon. 

Is there any wilderness of sand in the deserts 
of Arabia, is there any prospect of desolation 
among the ruins of Palestine which can rival 
the repelling effect on the eye, and the depress- 
ing influence on the mind, of an English coun- 
try town, in the first stage of its existence, and 
in the transition-state of its prosperity? I asked 
myself that question as I passed through the 
clean desolation, the neat ugliness, the prim 
torpor of the streets of Welmingham. And the 
tradesmen who stared after me from their lone- 
lv shops ; the trees that drooped helpless in their 
arid exile of unfinished crescents and squares ; 
the dead house-carcasses that waited in vain for 
the vivifying human element to animate them 
with the breath of life; erery creature that I 
saw, every object-that I passed, seemed to an- 
swer with one accord: The deserts of Arabia 
are innocent of our civilized desolation; the 
ruins of Palestine are incapable of our modern 
gloom ! 

I inquired my way to the quarter of the town 
in which Mrs. Cath- 
erick lived; and on 
reaching it found my- 
self in a square of 
small houses one sto- 
ry high. ‘There was 
a bare little plot of 
grass in the middle 
protected by a cheap 
wire fence. An eld- 
erly nursemaid and 
two children were 
standing in a corner 
of the inclosure look- 
ing at a lean goat 
tethered to the grass. 
Two foot passengers 
were talking togeth- 
er on one side of the 
pavement before the 
houses, and an idle 
little boy was lead- 
ing an idle little dog 
along by a string on 
the other. I heard 
the dull tinkling of a 
piano at‘a distance, 
accompanied by the 
intermittent knock-- 
ing of a hammer \. 
nearer at hand. These 
were all the sights 
and sounds of life 
that encountered me 
when I entered the 
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uare. 
I walked at once 
to the door of No. 13 
—the number of Mrs. 
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Catherick’s house— \\ \S 
and knocked, without \ SZ SSS 


waiting to consider 
beforehand how I[ 
mizht best present 


myself whe: [ got in. The first necessity was 
to see Mrs VJatherick. I could then judge from 
my own ~ servation of the safest and easiest 
manner «.1 approaching the object of my visit. 

The door was opened by a melancholy, mid- 
dle-aged woman servant. I gave her my card, 
and asked if I could see Mrs. Catherick. The 
card was taken into the front parlor, and the 
servant returned with a message requesting me 
to mention what my business was. 

** Say, if you please, that mv business relates 
to Mrs. Catherick’s daughter,” ] replied. This 
was the best pretext I could think of on the 
spur of the moment to account for my visit. 

The servant again retired to the parlor, again 
returned, and this time begged me, with a look 
of gloomy amazement, to walk in. 

I entered a little room with a flaring paper 
of the largest pattern on the walls. Chairs, 
tables, chiffonnier, and sofa all gleamed with the 
glutinous brightness of cheap upholstery. On 
the largest table in the middle of the room stood 
a smart Bible, placed exactly in the centre, on 
a red and yellow woolen mat; and at the side 
of the table nearest to the window, with a little 
knitting-basket on her lap, and a wheezing, 
blear-eyed old spaniel. crouched at her feet, 
there sat an elderly woman wearing a black 
net cap and a black silk gown, and having slate- 
colored mittens on her hands. Her iron-gray 
hair hung in heavy bands on either side of her 
face: her dark eyes looked straight forward with 
a hard, defiant, implacable stare. She had full, 
square cheeks; a long, firm chin; and thick, 
sensual, colorless lips. Her figure was stout 
and sturdy, and her manner aggressively self- 
possessed. This was Mrs. Catherick. 

*“You have come to speak to me about my 
daughter,” she said, before I could utter a word 
on my side. “Beso good as to mention what 
you have to say.” 

The tone of her voice was as hard, as defiant, 
as implacable as the expression of hereves. She 
pointed to a chair, and looked me all over at. 
tentively from head to foot as I sat down in i: 
I saw that my only chance with this woma» 
was to speak to her in her own tone, and tu 
meet her, at the outset of our interview, on her 
own ground. 

** You are aware,” I said, “that your daugh- 
ter has been lost ?” 

“T am perfectly aware of it.” 

**Have you felt any apprehension that the 
misfortune of her loss might be followed by the 
misfortune of her death?” 

‘*Yes. Have you come here to tell me she 
is dead ?” 

have.” 

“ Why ?” 

She put that extraordinary question without 
the slightest change in her voice, her face, or 
hermanner. She could not have appeared more 
perfectly unconcerned if I had told her of the 
death of the goat in the inclosure outside. 

“Why?” I repeated.. “Do you ask why I 
come here to tell you of your daughter's death ?” 

**Yes. What interest have you in me, or in 
her? How do you come to know any thing 
about my daughter ?” 

“In this way. I met her on the night when 
she escaped from the Asylum; and I assisted 
her in reaching a place of safety.” 

** You did very wrong.” 

**T am sorry to hear her mother say so.” 

“‘Her mother does say so. How do vou 
know she is dead ?” ' 

“*T am not at liberty to say how I know it— 
but I do know it.” 

“* Are you at liberty to say how you found ont 
my address ?” 

Certainly. 
Clements.” 

* Mrs. Clements is a foolish woman. Did she 
tell you to come here ?” 

** She did not.” 


I got your address from Mrs. 
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‘Then, [ask you azaiag, why did you come ?” 

As she was determine&to have the answer, I 
gave it to her in the plainest possible form, 

* feame,” I said, ** because I thought Anne 
Catherick’s mother might have some natural 
interest in knowing whether she was alive or 
dead.” 4 

‘* Just so,” said Mrs. Catherick, with addi- 
tional self-possession. ‘ Had you no other mo- 
tive ?” 

I hesitated. ‘The right answer to that ques- 
tion was not easy to find at a moment’s notice. 

* If you have no other motive,” she went on, 
deliberately taking off her slate-colored mittens, 
and rolling them up, “I have only to thank 
you for your visit; and to say that I will not 
detain you here any longer. Your information 
would be more satisfactory if you were willing 
to explain how you became possessed of it. 
IIowever, it justifies me, I suppose, in going 
inte mourning. ‘There is not much alteration 
“necessary in my dress, as you see. When I 
have ckanzed my mittens I shall be all in 


She searched in the pocket of her gown; 
drew out a pair of black-lace mittens ; put them 
on with the stoniest and steadiest composure ; 
and then quietly crossed her hands in her lap. 

“T wish vou good-morning,” she said. 

The cool contempt of her.manner irritated me 
into directly avowing that the purpose of my 
visit had not been answered vet. 

‘*T have another motive in coming here,” I 
said. 

*“ Ah! I thought so,” remarked Mrs. Cather- 


“Your danghter’s death—” 

“ What did she die of ?” 

** Of disease of the heart.” 

“Yes? Go on.” 

** Your daughter's death has been made the 
pretext for inflicting serions injury on a person 
who is very dear to me. Two men have-been 
concerned, to my certain knowledge, in doing 
that wronz. One of thenfts Sir Percival Glyde.” 

“Indeed?” + 

I looked attentively to see if she flinched at 
the sudden mention of thatname. Not a muscle 
of her atirred—the hard, defiant, implacable 
stare in her eves never wavered for an instant. 

‘*You may wonder,” I went on, “how the 
event of vour danghter’s death can have been 
made the means of inflicting injury on another 
person.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Catherick; don’t won- 
der at all. ‘Fhis appearsto be your affair. You 
are interested in my affairs. I am not inter- 
ested in yours.” 

**You may ask, then,” I persisted, ‘“*why I 
mention the matter in your presence.” 

I do ask that.” * 

“T mention it becanse I am determined to 
bring Sir Percival Glyde to account for the 
wickedness he has committed.” 

“What have I to do with your determina- 
tion?’ 

“You shall hear. There are certain events 
in Sir Vercival’s past life which it is necessary 
to my purpose to be fully acquainted with. You 
know them—and fbr that reason I come to you.” 

** What events do you mean ?” 

** Events which eccurred at Old Welmingham, 
when your husband was parish-clerk at that 
place, and befure the time when your daughter 
Was born.” 

I had reached the woman at last through the 
barrier of impenetrable reserve that she had 
tried to set up between us. I saw her temper 
smoldering in her eyes as plainly as I saw her 
hands grow restless, then unclasp themselves 
and begin mechanically smoothing her dress 
ever her knees. 

‘* What do you know of these events?” she 
asked. 

‘* All that Mrs. Clements could tell me,” I 
answered. 

There was a momentary flush on her firm. 
rquare face, a momentary stillness in her rest- 
less hands, which seemed fo betoken a coming 
outburst of anger that might throw her off her 
guard. But no; she mastered the rising irrita- 
tion, leaned back in her chair, crossed her arms 
on her broad bosom, and, with a smile of grim 
sarcagn on her thick lips, looked at me as stead- 
ily as ever. 

‘“*Ah! I bezin to understand it all now,” she 
said, her tamed and disciplined anger only ex- 
pressing itself in the elaborate mockery of her 
tone andmanner. ‘You have got a grudge of 
your own against Sir Percival Glyde, and I 
must help you to wreak it. I must tell you 
this, that, and the other abont-Sir Percival and 
mveeii, must 1? Yes, indeed? You have been 
prying into my private affairs. You think you 
have found a lost woman to deal with, who lives 
here on sufferance, and who will do any thing 
you ask, for fear you may injure her in the 
opinions of the townspeople. . I see through you 
and your precious speculation—I do! and it 
amuses me, Ha! ha!” 

She stopped for a moment: her arms tight- 
ened over her bosom, and she laughed to her- 
self—a slow, qniet, chuckling laugh. . 

‘You don’t know how I have lived in this 
place, and what I have done in this place, Mr. 
W hat’s-your-name,” she went on. 
you, before I ring the bell and have you shown 
out. J came here a wronged woman. I came 
here robbed of my character and determined to 
claim it back. I’ve been years and years about 
it, and I have claimed it back. I have matched 
the respectable people fairly and openly on their 
own ground. If they say any thing against me 
now, they must say it in secret: they can’t sa 
it, they daren’t say it, openly. I stand hig 
enoug': in this town to be’ out of vour reach. 

Lhe cleryzman boirs to me. Aha! you didn’t 
hovsccin for that when you came here. Go to 
the «lcci and inguire avout me—you will find 
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“I'll tell 


Mrs. Catherick has her sitting, like the rest of 
them, and pays the rent on the day it’s due. 
Go to the town-hall. ‘There’s a petition lying 
there—a petition of the respectable inhabitants 
against allowing a Circus to come and perform 
here and corrupt our morals; yes, ovr morals! 
I signed that petition this morning. Go to the 
bookseller’s shop. ‘The clergyman’s Wednesday 
evening Lectures on Justification by Faith are 
publishing there by subscription: I’m down on 
the list. The doctor’s wife only put ® shilling 
in the plate at our last charity sermon—I put 
half-a-crown. Mr. Churchwarden Soward held 
the plate and bowed tome. Ten years ago he 
told Pigrum, the chemist, I ought to be whipped 
out of the town at the cart’s tail. Is your mo- 
ther alive? Has she got a better Bible on her 
table than I have got on mine? Does she stand 
better with her tradespeople than I do with 
mine? Has she always lived within her in- 
come? I have always lived within mine.—Ah! 
there ts the clergyman coming along the square. 
Look, Mr. Whiat’s-your-name — look, if you 
please !” 

She started up with the activity of a young 
woman, went to the window, waited till the 
clergyman passed, and bowed to him solemnly. 
The clergyman ceremoniously raised -his hat, 
amd walked on. Mrs. Catherick returned to her 
chair, and looked at me with a grimmer sarcasm 
than ever. 

* There!” she said. ‘* What do you think of 
that for a woman with a lost character? How 
does your speculation look now ?” 

The singular manner in which she had chosen 
to assert herself, the extraordinary practical 
vindication of her position in the town which 
she had just offered, had so perplexed me that 
I listened to her in silent surprise. I was not 
the less resolved, however, to make another ef- 
fort to throw her off her guard. If the woman’s 
fierce temper once got beyond her control, and 
once flamed out on me, she might vet say the 
words which would put the clew in my hands. 

‘* How does your specula:ion look now ?” she 
repeated. 

‘*¢ Exactly as it looked when I first came in,” 
IT answered. ‘I don’t doubt the position you 
have gained in the town, and I don’t wish to 
assail it, even if I could. JI came here because 
Sir Percival Glyde is, to my certain knowledge, 
your enemy as wellas mine. If I have a grudge 
against him, you have a grudge against him too. 
You may deny it, if you like; you may distrust 
me as much as you please; vou may be as an- 
gry as you will—but, of all the women in En- 
gland, you, if you have any sense of injury, are 
the woman who ought to help me to crush that 
man.” 

“Crash him for yourself,” she said; ‘then 
come back here, and see what I say to you.” 

She spoke those words as she had not spoken 
yet—quickly, fiercely, vindictively. Ihad stirred 
in its lair the serpent-hatred of years—but only 
fora moment. Like a lurking reptile it leaped 
up at me, as she eagerly beut forward toward 
the place in which I was sitting. Like a lurk- 
ing reptile it dropped out of sight again, as she 
instantly resumed her former position in the 
chair. 

‘“You won’t trust me ?” I said. 


**You are afraid ?”’ 

“Do I look as if I was?” 

“You are afraid of Sir Pereival Glyde.” 

Am I?” 

Her color was rising, and her hands were at 
work again, smoothing her gown. I pressed 
the point farther and farther home—I went on, 
without allowing her a moment of delay. 

‘Sir Percival has a high position in the 
world,” I said; ‘it would be no wonder if you 
were afraid of him. Sir Percival is a powerful 
man—a baronet—the possessor of a fine estate 
—the descendant of a great farhily—” 

She amazed me beyond expression by sud- 
denly bursting out laughing. 

** Yes,” she repeated, in tones of the bitterest, 
steadiestcontempt. ‘‘ A baronet—the possessor 
of a fine estate—the descendant of a great fam- 
ily. Yes, indeed! A great family—especially 
by the mother’s side.” 

There was no time to reflect on the words 
that had just escaped her; there was only time 
to feel that they were well worth thinking over 
the moment I left the house. 

‘*T am not here to dispute with you about 
family questions,” I said. ‘I know nothing of 


Sir Percival’s mother—” . 
‘* And you know as little of Sir Percival him- 
self,” she interposed, sharply. ; 


“T advise vou not to be too sure of that,” I 
rejoined. ‘I know some things about him— 
and I suspect many more.” 

** What do you suspect ?” 

**TP'll tell you what I don't suspect. I don’t 
suspect him of being Anne’s father.” 

She started to her fect, and came close up to 
me with a look of fury. 

“How dare you talk to me about Anne’s 
father! How dare you say who was her father, 
or who wasn’t!” she broke out, her face quiver- 
ing, her yoice trembling with passion. 


“The secret between you and Sir Percival is 


not that secret,” I persisted. ‘‘'The mystery 
which darkens Sir Percival’s life was not born 
with your daughter’s birth, and has not died 
with your danghter’s death.” 

She drew back a step. “Go!” she said, and 
pointed sternly to the door. 

**'There was no thought of the child in your 
‘heart or in his.” I went on, determined to press 
her back to her last defenses. “There was no 
bond of guilty love between you and him when 
you held those stolen meetings—when your hus- 
band foand you whispering together under the 
vestry of the church.” 

Her pointing hand instantly dropped to her 
side, and the deep flush of anger faded from her 


face while I spoke. I saw the change pass over 
her; I saw that hard, firm, fearless, self-pos- 
sessed woman quail under a terror which her 
utmost resolution was not strong enough to re- 
sist, wlicn I said those five last words—“ the ves- 
try of the church.” 

For a minute or more we stood looking at 
each other in silence. I spoke first. 

** Do you still refuse to trust me ?” I asked. 

She could not call the color that had left 
it back to her face; but she had steadied her 
voice, she had recovered the defiant self-posses- 
sion of her manner, when she answered me. 

**T do refuse,” she said. 

“Do you still tell me to go?” 

“Yes. Go—and never come back.” 

I walked to the door, waited a moment before 
I opened it, and turned round to look at her 
again. 

‘*I may have news to bring you of Sir Per- 
cival which you don’t expect,” I said; ‘‘ and, 
in that case, I shall come back.”’ 

“There is no news of Sir Percival that I 
don’t expect, except—” 

She stopped; her pale face darkened ; and 
she stole back, with a quict, stealthy, cat-like 
step, to her chair. 

‘*Except the news of his death,” she said, 
sitting down again, with the mockery of a smile 
just hovering on her cruel lips, and the furtive 
light of hatred lurking deep in her steady eyes. 

As I opened the door of the room to go out 
she looked round at me quickly. The cruel 
smile slowly widened her lips—she eved me 
with a strange, stealthy interest from head to 
foot—an unutterable expectation showed itself 
wickedly all over her face. Was she speculat- 
ing, in the secrecy of her own heart, on my 
youth and strength, on the force of my sense of 
injury and the limits of my self-control ; and 
was she considering the lengths to which they 
might carry me if Sir Percival and I ever 
chanced to meet ? The bare doubt that it might 
be so drove me from her presence, and silenced 
even the common forms of farewell on my lips. 
Without a word more, on my side or on hers, I 
left the room. 

As I opened the outer door I saw the same 
clergyman who had already passed the house 
once, about to pass it again on his way back 
through the square. I waited on the door-step 
to let him go by, and looked round, as I did so, 
at the parlor window. 

Mrs. Catherick had heard his footsteps ap- 
proaching in the silence of that lonely place, 
and she was on her feet at the window again, 
waiting for him. Not all the strength of all the 
terrible passions I had roused in that woman's 
heart could loosen her desperate hold on the 
one fragment of social consideration which years 
of resolute effort had just dragged within her 
grasp. There she was again, not a minute after 


‘I had left her, placed purposely in a position 


which made it a matter of common courtesy on 
the part of the clergyman to bow to her for a 
second time. He raised his hat once more. 

saw the hard, ghastly face behind the window 
soften and light up with gratified pride; I saw 
the head with the grim black cap bend ceremo- 
niously in return. The clergyman had bowed 
to her—and in my presence—twice in one day! 


The new direction which my inquiries must 
now take was plainly presented to my mind as 
I left the house. Mrs. Catherick had helped 
me a step forward in spite of herself. ‘The next 
stage to be reached in the investigation was, 
beyond all doubt, the vestry ef Old Welming- 
ham Church. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Monday, June 18, in the Senate, Senator Wilson's 
amendment te the Navy a Bill, proposing to 
provide three steamers for the suppression of the African 
slave-trade, was debated by Senators Collamer, Mason, 
Wilson, Mallory, and others. After further debate a vote 
was tuken on the amendment, and it was lost by a vote 
of 18 to 25. The Navy Appropriation Bill was passed. 
——In the House the business done was not of much im- 
portance, The Civil Appropriation Bill was amended by 
the appropriation of $259,000 for the extension of the 
Treasury Building, $3°0 000 for the prosecution of the 
Capitol extension, with £205,000 for labor and materials, 
and $47,600 for the purchase of marble columns for the 
Capitol. 

On Tuesday, June 19, in the Senate, the Appropriation 
Bill was taken up, the House report agreed to, and the 
bill passed. The Overland Mail bill was then consider- 
ed. Senator Polk was in favor of the Butterfield con- 
tract. Senator Hale thought the contractors would be 
willing to take $600.000 and give up the contract, which 
would be a saving of $3,400.000 for the remainder of the 
time the contract had to run.——In the House. Mr. Davis, 
of Maryland, made a report from the Committee of Con- 
ference, on the disagreeing amendments to the Army 
Bill, to the effect that they had agreed to the appropria- 
tions of $735,000 for fortifications. The Senate's amend- 
ment, appropriating $300,000 for coal and navy dépdéts on 
the Isthmus of Chiriqui, was concurred in. 

On Wednesday, June 20, in the Senate, a Committee of 
Conference was ordered on the Navy Appropriation Bill. 
A motion to reconsider the vote postponing the Tariff 
Bill to next session caused considerable debate, but was 
at length agreed to. A Committee of Conference was 
appointed on the Post-office Deficiency Bill.—In the 
House, the Senate amendments to the Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill were agreed to exeept that one of the Senate 
appropriating $300,000 for’ the New Orleans Custom- 
house. The bill for the final adjustment ef private land 
claims in Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri 
was passed, A partial report from the Committee of 
Conference on the disagreeing amendments of the 
lative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Billa, re- 
ducing the subjects of controversy to seven, including 
the famous $21,000,000 loan amendment, was first re- 
jected, but, on motion for reconsideration, concurred in. 

“On Thursday, June 21, in the Senate, the House bill to 
establish a mail six times a week overland from Sacra- 
mento to Portland, Oregon, was agreed to. Twenty 
thonsand copies of the Harper’s Ferry Report were order- 
ed te be printed. The report from the Conference Com- 
mittee on the Navy Appropriation Bill, in relation to the 
disagreeing votes, was agreed to, and the bill passed. 
The Committee of Conference on the Civil Appropria- 
tion Rill agreed to restore Ca; tain Meigs to the superin- 
tendency of the Washington Aquednct, A message was 
received from the House announcing the death of Mr. 
Schwartz, Representative from Pennsylvania. Senator 


DOMESTIC 


Cameron offered the customary resolutions of condolence 
and sympathy, and was followed by Senators Seward and 
Sumner. The Senate then adjourned. The louse 
concxrred in the Senate's amendment providing for the 


‘punishment of United States Marshals and their depu- 


ties who permit the escape of prisoners jn their custody, 
the punishment being a fine of $2000 er imprisonment 
not exceeding two years. Various other amendments 
from the 8S nate were concurred in, when the death of 
Mr. Schwartz was announced, and the usual resolutions 
adopted. A Committee was appointed to accompany the 
remains to the place of interment. 

On Friday, June 23, in the Senate, a resolution, pro- 
viding that the Sc-cretary of the Interior shall contract 
for the erection or purchase of a Government Printing 
Bureau, was reported, and caused some debate. The 
bill authorizing a loan of $20,000,000 was received from 
the House, and passed. The Legislative Appropriation 
bill was also passed. The Post Route Bill was then taken 
up, and an amendment offered, allowing the Po+tmaster- 
General to provide for the overland transportation of the 
Californian mails, This gave rise to considerable dehate. 
The bill prevides for three overland routes: a Northern 
weekly route, at a cost of $200,000; a tri-weekly middle 
route, vid Sait Lake, at a cost of $(00.(00, or caily at 
$800,000 ; and a tri-weekly from New Orleans, vid San 
Antonio, to connect with the Butterfield route at El 
Paso, for £200,0:0. In the evening scssion, after sev- 
eral hours’ debate, it was informally laid aside, and 
the Post-office Deficiency bill taken up. In the 
llouse, the unfinished business was traneferred te 
the next session. The Committee of Conference on the 
Post-office Deficieney Bill, being unable to agree, were 
discharged from further service, and the Heuse insisted 
on its amendment restoring tle inland service discontin- 
ved in 1859. The Loan and ‘Treasury Bill was paseed, 
as were also a number of private bills. An important 
bill was reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
providing tor the carrying out of treaty stipulations with 
China, Japan, Siam, ‘Turkey, Tripoli, Tunis, Morocco, 
and Muscat, by conferring judicial functions on our Con- 
suls there. 

On Saturflay, June 23, in the Senate, the President 
sent in a Message, vetoing the Home+rtead bill. A’tter 
considerable debate on the President's objections, a vote 
was taken on the question of the parsage of the bill 1ot- 
withstanding the veto, and it failed tor want of n two- 
thirds vote. ‘The l’ost-office Deficiency bill was th a 
considered, the principal point of cebate being tie pr p- 
osition to reste:e the mail service dircon'inued by the 
Postmaster-General Jast year. This the Senate rcfused 
to do, and will ask for a Conference Committee. ‘116 
amendment abolishing the franking privilege was rl-e@ 
rejected—28 against 17. The Fenate parsed the House 
resolytion reducirg the price of the public printing forty 
per cent ——The House m quested the President to fur- 
nish, at the next session, ali the information possible as 
to the disposition made by the British Government of 
the Africans reacued bv the British cruisers from slave 
vessels, and of the officers and crews of those vee-els. A 
Mexaage vas received from the President recon medi: g 
the alteration of the present law, ro that the Postmaster- 
General may provide for the transportation of the Pre fic 
mails on reasonable terma, The Chairman ef the Com- 
niittee of Ways and Means proposed to introdnce a bill 
to answer the desired purpose, but the proposition was 
defeated. Mr. Barr, of New York, oceupied the time of 
the House in Committee of the Whole, in answer to a 
speech made some time ago, Ly Mr. Nelson, of Tenncs- 
sec. 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


The adjourned Democratic Convention met at Balti- 
more on Monday, 18:h June, and was called to order by 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, of Marsachusette. The first question 
that came up related to the admirsien of delegates. 
resolution was offered by Mr. Church, of New York, that 
all delegates admitted should be tound in honor to 
support the nominees of the Convention. The previous 
question was moved but was not reconded—the New York 
delegation voting against it—56 to 14. A resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Clark, of Missouri, to the effect that the cit- 
izens of the several States of the Union have an equal 
right to settle and remain in the Territories, and hold 
unmolested there their slaves **and other property,"’ 
caused much debate, and was not acted upon. 

Tuesday and most of Wednesday we¥e consumed by 
the hearing of evidence before tle Commitiee on Cie- 
dentials, the point at issue being whether certain Doug- 
las delegations from the Southern States should be ad- 
mitted or no. On Wednesday two reports were made 
from the Committce, a majority report recon:mending 
the adniission of the Douglas delegates from Louisiana 
and Alabama, and parts of the delegations from otler 
States; and a minority report againrt the admission of 
the Donglas delegations, Wednesday and ae 
were devoted to a discussion of these reports. Mu 
angry feeling was evinced, and several personal brawls 
teok place. 

On Friday the Convention completed its labors upon 
the reports of its Committee on Credentials. The major- 
ity report was adopted, and the Douglas delegates ad- 
mitted in place of the Seceders from the Southern States, 
except in the case of Georgia, where both delegations 
were admitted with power to cast jointly the vote of the 
State. A withdrawal of nearly all the Southern delega- 
tions, followed by those of California and Oregon, im- 
mediately ensued. There was a great deal of confusion 
and excitement thronghout the proceedings. 

On Saturday the secession movement was perfected on 
the commencement of balloting in the reguiar Couven- 
tion, General Cushing, the Chairman, with a portion of 
the Massachusetts Delegation, joining in the stampede. 
The balloting then proceeded, and resuited, on the first 
trial, in 173} votes being cast for Mr. Douglas, the whole 
number being 212}. A resolution was then introduced 
declaring Mr. Douglas duly nominated by a two-third 
vite; the desire for another baving been expressed from 
the Southern section ef the Convention, it was accord- 
ingly ordered, and resulted in 181} votes being cast for 
Mr. Douglas, the rest being scattering. Mr. Douglas was 
then declared nominated, and the Convention took a re- 
cess. On reassembling, Senator Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, 
was unanimously nominated as the candidate for Vicc- 
Presideut. 


THE SECESSION CONVENTION. 

The seceders met at noon, and organized by the choieo 
of Mr. Ruseell, of Virginia, as temporary Chairman. A 
recess was taken until 5 o'clock, when the permanent or- 
ganization was perfected by the choice of Caleb Cushing 
as l’resident. After considerable preliminary talk, the 
first ballot for a candidate for President was taken and 
resulted, 81 for Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and °4 
for Mr. Dickinson, of New York. Those voting for Dick- 
inson then withdrew their candidate, and Mr. Breckin- 
ridge was declared nominated. General Jo Lane was 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency by acclamation. Tle 
proceedings of the Convention were characterized by con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

ANOTHER INDIAN WAR. 

the California Overland Mail, with news to the Ist 
inst., we hear of serious difficulties with the Indians in 
Western Utah, which had resulted in the discontinuance 
of the Pony Express, A serious war with them was an- 
ticipated. They are in large‘numbers, well armed and 
equipped. 

ACCIDERT ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

A ead accident occurred on the Hudson River Railroad, 
on Wednesday afternoon, near Peekskill. Three men, 
in a state of intoxication, were walking on the track, 
when two of them grew quarrelsome and commenced to 
fight. During the contest the 11 a.m. Exprers train 
came along. The third man, seeing his comrades’ dan- 
ger, rushed in to separate them, when the cars passed 
over the three, killing two instantaneously, and so injur- 
ing the third that he died very shortly after. One of the 

artv, an Englishman, had recently received a Iettcr 

m his mother, and had gone out to buy paper and en- 
velopes to re to her, when he met the others, and 
treated them a¥ several drinking places. And that was 
the cause of the catastrophe. Ancther accident is alse 
reported on the same railroad. The body of a man was 
found lying en the track near Tarrytown. His neck 
was broken, The supposition is that he bad jumped off 
a train. 
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MOVEMENTS OF THE JAPANESE. 


On Saturday morning, 16th, the Japanese Embassy 
left Philadelphia without any formal escort or public dem- 
enstration other than the crewds that flocked to stare 
atthem. They arrived at Amboy at 12}, and were form- 
ally received by the special committee of the New York 
Common Council, on heaed the steamboat Alida. After 
a delightful sail up the bay, they landed at Pier 1, and 
were escorted up Broadway, Grand Street, Bowery, around 
Union Square, down Broadway to the Metropolitan Hotel, 
by the entire first division New York State Militia, con- 
sisting of over seven thousand men. The procession oc- 
cupied about an hour in passing a given point. The 
streets and buildings all along the route were crowded 
with spectators, yet the excellent police arrangements of 
Superintendent Kennedy secured a speedy and uninter- 

ted passage for the procession—a seclusion from scru- 
tiny and insult that must have pleased the princes aft- 
er their experience in other cities. In the evening, the 
Metropolitan Hotel, where the Embassy is located in 
nragnificent quarters, was illuminated in every window, 
and decorated with a thousand Japanese and American 
flags. The princes were also serenaded by Dodworth's 
Band. The entire arrangements were conducted in a 
manner that is said to have given satisfaction to the Em- 
bassy and Naval Commission who have them in charge. 

On Monday, 18th, the Embas-y, in company with the 
Naval Commission and the Common Council, visited the 
Mayor and Governor at the City Hall, and were formal- 
ly welcomed. The Seventh Regiment, National Guards, 
turned out a volunteer escort of alout 650 men to guard 
the visitors on the route. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Mayor Wood and Governor Morgan, and re- 
plied to by the Princes, who, after viewing the Govern- 
or's Room, were escorted back to the Metropolitan. ‘The 
Embassy was called upon in the morning by the Consul 
and Vice-Consul of the Netherlands, Rh. C. Buriage and 
J. E. Zimmerman. 

Ou Tuesday the Embassy did not participate in any 
public ceremonies, in consequence of the rain. 

On Wednesday the Embassy received, with great cord- 
jality, a committee of twenty-four gentlemen from the 
Chamber of Commerce, and listened to an appropriate 
address from Pelatiah Perit on behalf of the delegation. 
They replied that they hoped for more extended com- 
mercial intercourse between Japan and the United States, 
and courteously invited the committee to call again, and 
in conversation inform the Embassy more fully of the 
desires and designs of American merchants. Various 
parties of the Japanese visited the matinée at the Acad- 
emy of Music, the steam-frigate Nivsgara at the Navy- 
yard, and the Broadway stores. 

On Thursday the Embassy visited the Central Park, 
and witnessed the planting of a Japanese tree. Thicy 
also visited Washington Heiglits, the residence of Mr. 
J. G. Bennett. About thirty-five of the subordinate of- 
ficers continued their shopping excursions. 

On Friday, 22d, the Embassy kept quiet. Two of the 
officers and an interpreter had an interesting interview 
with the delegation from the Ethnological Socicty. 
Various parties went on shopping excursions, visited the 
Assay-office, Trinity Church, Custom-lhouse, Exchange, 
Barnum's Museum, and other places of interest. 


TEKRIBLE ACCIDENT AT SEA. 

A dispatch from Cape Island, New Jersey, reported that 
the United States steamer Walker was run into at three 
o'clock on Thursday morning, off Absecom, by an un- 
known schooner. The steamer sank in half an hour. 
The captain and forty of the crew were saved in the 


boats, but about twenty of the crew are mi-sing. 
On Friday the steamer Kennebeck, Captain Johnson, 
arrived at this port, and brought from Cape May 44 


of the crew of the steamer. They were picked up by the 
schooner R. &. Porter, Captain Hudson, who happened 
to be near the scene of the disaster, and who afterward 
landed them at Cape Mav. Twenty of the crew are re- 
ported as missing; but there is a hope that a portion of 
these were rescued by another vessel which was seen 
fear the wreck. The rescued persons lost all they had 
on board, and were in great destitution, 


PERSONAL. 


The Cétrt of Pardons of New .)-"sey have refused the 
application for a commutation of the death sentence of 
Rev. Jacob 8. Harden, convicted of the murder of his 
wife by poison. 

Prince de Joinville visited the Brooklyn Navy-vyard on 
Monday. The visit was a etrictly private one, his coach- 
man being his only attendant. After finding the Com- 
modore he presented his card, and expressed a wish to 
visivthe different departments. Le was shown through 
the various work-shops and other places of interest, and 
expressed himself highly pleased with the arrangements 
of the yard. On his retiring the Marine guard, Lieuten- 
ant Reynolds, was called out and gave him a salute. 


It is rumored that IIon. L. Q. L. Lamar, one of the 
leaders of the seceding movement in the South, and 
Democratic representative in Congress from Mississippi, 
wijl retire from Congress to accept the Professorship of 

c Law m the University of his State. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE ‘‘ GREAT KASTERN.” 


It is announced that the steamship Great Eastern 
would sail from Southampton for New York on Satur- 
day, the 16th. The ship started on a trial trip on the 
9th, running twelve hours out to sea, and twelve hours 
back. The trial was regarded as satisfactory, although 

xe rate of speed attained did not at any time exceed 

hirteen and three-fourths knots, the average being 
twelve and a half knots. The very foul state of the ves- 
sel's bottom, and the fact that her trim was any thing but 
favorable for speed, accounted in a measure for the dimi- 
nution from the rate obtained last year. There was some 
difficulty, however, in getting the full amount of steam, 
and the revolutions of the paddies and screw never ex- 
ceeded ten and a half and thirty-nine respectively, which 
is considerably below the numbers attained at the pre- 
vious trials. The ship answered her helm with marvel- 
ous ease and rapidity; so much so that Mr. Murphy, the 
New York pilot, expressed the utmost astonishment, and 
declared the vessel could go any where where there was 
water. Sundry minor improvements snggested by the 
trial would be concluded by the 12th, in order to give 
three days for her crew to get accustomed to their prop- 
er stations, It is confidently expected that the ship will 
teach New York within ten days, where it is intended to 
moor her close to the city. . 


ITALY. 
THE CAPTURE OF PALERMO, 


The correspondent of the London Times has writter: a 
graphic account of Garibaldi's attack on Palermo, from 
which we make several extracts. He begins as follows: 

“Patzamo, Sunday, Way 27, 1860. 

“Teis2 eu, and I am writing to you with the bomb- 
shells flying about my head through the air. When the 
landing of Garibaldi produced the first fit of terror at 
Naples, the youthful Bourbon sent to his brave fleet, 
concentrated in the Bay of Palermo, the order to bom- 
bard his faithful Palermitans, and reduce their town to 
ashes, if they should dare to rise against his paternal 
authority. The Palermitans had been treated once al- 
ready in this paternal manner by the illustrious father 
of the present Sovereign, who, as you remember, figures 
in history as King Bomba, for having given these souv- 
enirs of his love to every large town of his kingdom. 
Whoever has been in a town which is bombarded will 
tell you that it is very unpleasant, especially if you have 
not got the means of answering in a condign manner, 
and yet Palermo has risen this morning. Yesterday an 
official bulletin of the Government announced to the 
Palermitans that Garibaldi's defeated bands were flying 
in the direction of Corleone, followed by the victorious 
troops of the King; that the bands which had joined him 
in Sicily were going home gradually aud tranquilly, and 
that in a short time all would be over. This morning, 


at daybreak, Garibaldi appeared at the eastern gates of 
Palermo, and, r a comparatively bloodless struggle, 
entered them. By 10 a.m. the greater part of the town 
was in his hands. The Neapolitans were diiven intoa 
number of strong positions round the Koyal Palace, to 
the southwest of the town, and to the northwest toward 
the Mole, their line of retreat, and, not being able to do 
any thing more, the ships have opened their fire, always 
the last remedy. Almost all the civilized nations have 
representatives of their fleet on the spot to witness and 
approve by their presence this noble proceeding—En- 
glish, French, American, Sardinian, Austrian, none of 
them are wanting. Nay, they have been kind enough 
to anchor in a way which may not hinder the movements 
of the brave Neapolitan ficet." 


THE PRELIMINARY COUNCIL OF WAR. 


Having collected his force near Palermo, Garibaldi 
resolved upon the attack. ‘The Jimes correspondent 
thus describes the council : 

‘* Having sketched out his plan, he convoked the dif- 
ferent guerrilla chiefs and informed them of his intention. 
He told them that it was not his custom to have councils 
of war, but he thought it for once good to consult them, 
as upon the resolution taken must depend the fate of Sic- 
ily, and perhaps of Italy. There were only two things 
to be done—either to try and get possession of Palermo 
by a coup de main, or else to withdraw and begin a reg- 
ular organization in the ifiterior, and formanarmy. He; 
for his part, was for the coup de main, which would at 
once settle the fate of the island. Ile told them to be 
brief in their remarks, and not deliberate long. Most 
were utterly astonished at the boldness of this plap, and 


some made remarks about the want of ammunition for 
their men. They were told. for the hundredth time, 
that it was not long shots which imposed on the well- 
armed Neapolitans, but a determined rush in advanee ; 
that they ought not to waste their ammunition and fire 
off their guns for sport, and were promised whatever 


could be spared. This objection being waved, all ex- 
pressed, more or less loudly, their approbation of the 
plan, and were dismissed with the injunction to animate 
their people and keep up their courage."’ 

THE NIGHT ATTACK, 

The attack was made by night, and some of tle raw 
levies got into confusion and gave the alarm. ‘The same 
writer thus describes the entry of the town: 

** Instead, therefore, of eurprising the yost of the 
bridge, the avant-garde was received by a weil-sustained 


fire, not only in front, but from the hous«s in their 
flanks. At the first sound of the murketry most of the 
Picciotti were across the garden walis, but not with a 


view of firing from behind them, leaving thus the thirty 
or forty men of the avant-oarde all isolated in the large 


exposed street which leads to the bridge. The lirst Bat- 
talion of the Cacciatori was sent up, and as it did not 
carry the position fast enough, the second was sent after 


it soon after. While these wire driving back the Neapol- 
itans, every one did his be-t to drive the Piectotti for- 
ward. It was not so easy, in the beginning especially, 
when the sound of cannon was heard in front, although 
its effects were scarcely visible. Llowever, the Jicciotti, 
who remind me very much of Arnout Bashi-bozouks, can 
be led on after the first unpleasant sensation has passed 
away, especially when they sce that it isnot all the shots 
that kill or wound—not even the cannon shots, which 
make so formidable a noise. They could see this to per- 
fection this morning; for although the Neapolitan rifles 
are scarcely inferior to the best fire-arms, I uever saw so 
little damage done by so much shooting. Every one 
put himself, therefore, to work to lead and urge on the 
Picci otti, driving them out of the sheltered places by all 
kinds of contrivances, and often by blows and main 
force. After some trouble most of them were safely 
brought through the open space before the bridge, but 
the general tendency was to go under rather than above 
the bridge, which is, like bridges over torrents, high, and 
was in this instance exposed to a heavy cross-fire from 
the Piana di Borazzo, where the Neapolitans had a loop- 
holed wall and some guns mounted, which threw a few 
ill-aimed shells. While the General himself and many 
of his staff did their best to make them leave their shel- 
ter again and proceed, the avant-garde had chased back 
the Neapolitans to the sfradone which runs down to the 
sea just in front of the Porta di Termini. The Neapol- 
itan fort at the gate, considerably reinforced, opened a 
hot fire, which swept down the long avenue of houses 
leading to the bridge, while at the same the two guns 
and the troops posted at the Porta Sant’ Antonino 
brought a cross-fire to bear on the attackers. Put this 
was no obstacle to the brave fellows who led the way. 
They did not lose time with firing, but rushed on with 
the bayonet. The commander of the evant-garde, Major 
Tuhori, a Hungarian, and three of the guides were the 
first across the sand-bag barricade in the town, but the 
leader was wounded by a shot, which shattered his left 
knee. Otherwise the loss had been trifling. While the 
avant-garde and the Cacciatori chased the Neapolitans 
from spot to spot, the Palermitans began likewise to 
stir, but, justice compels me to say, only in the parts 
which the troops had left. 


CROSSING THE STRADONE. 


“The same scene as at the bridge was repeated at the 
crossing of the stradone by the Picciotti, who followed in 
a straggling movement. And yet it was important to 
get into the town, in order not to be outflanked or taken 
in the rear by the Neapolitans holding the Piana di Bo- 
razzo. In order to avert this danger, the order was giv- 
en to some of the bands to get beliind the garden walls 
which line the road by which the Neapolitans might have 
come down on our left. These diversions, and probably 
the dislike to fight in the open, were sufficient to parry 
this danger until the greatest part of the stragglers had 
passed. At the same timea barricade was thrown up in 
the rear with any thing which could be laid hold of. This 
work pleased the Picciotti so well that they began throw- 
ing up a barricade in front likewise. At any rate they 
blocked up a part of the road before they could be pre- 
ven 


** But the most critical thing was decidedly the cross- 
ing of the stradone, wheré the cross-fire was kept up, and 
all kinds of dodges were resorted to to make them risk 
this ealfo, which they thought mortal. I and one of the 
followers of Garibaldi held out one of the men by main 
foree exposed to the fire, which soon made him run across. 
It was here, above all, that the bad firing of the Neapol- 
itans told. I was looking on for some time, and did not 
see a single man even wounded. In order to encourdge 
the Picciotti, one of the Genoese riflemen took four or five 
chairs, planted the tricolor on one of them, and sat down 
upon it for some time. The thing took at last decidedly, 
and you saw the Picciotti stopping on the road to fire off 
their muskets. 

ENTRY OF GARIBALDI. 

** Close to the Porta di Termini is the Vecchia Fiera— 
the old market-place. This was the first point where 
Garibaldi stopped. One must know these Sicilians to 
have an idea of the frenzy, screaming, shouting, crying, 
and hugging; all would kiss his hand and embrace his 
knees. Every moment brought new masses, which de- 
bouched in troops from one of the streets, anxious to 
have their turn. As the Cacciatori gradually cleared the 
lower part of the town, most of the inhabitants came to 
have a look, and give a greeting to the Liberator of Pa- 
lermo and Sicily. The entrance was effected about 6} 
A.M., and by noon more than one half of the town was 
clear of the troops. 


THE BOMBARDMENT. 


“* But two hours before this was effected the citadel had 
opened its fire en the town, at first moderately enough, 
but soon after with great vigor, firing large 13-inch shells, 
red-hot shot, and every other projectile calculated to do 
the greatest possible damage. About noon or 0, the 
ships in the harbor opened their fire, and between tho 
two they contrived to destroy a great number of honses 
in the lower part of the town, killing and wounding a 
large number of people of all ages and both sexes. Two 
of the large shells were sent right into the hospital and 

ed in one of the warda. Every where you per- 

ved ruins and conflagrations, dead and wounded, not 

a few of whom must have perished among the ruins ef 
the houses. It was especially the part of the town near 
the Piazza Bologui, and some of the adjoining streets, 


which was ill-treated. If the object of the Neapolitans 
was to inspire terror, they certainly sueceeded. Whoever 
could took refuge in whatever he thought the most bomb- 
proof place, and those who could not you saw crying, 

ying, and wringing their hands in the streets. It 
was a pitiable sight, indeed, and it did more harm to in- 
offensive people than to those who might have retaliated. 
Before opening the fire, the Commodore sent a polite 
message to al] the men-of-war which were in the way to 
get out of it, and all the vessels which were moored in- 
side the Mole had to shift their berths and take up posi- 
tions outside.” 


HOW THE NEAPOLITANS RUN. 

A brief respite then followed. But soon came the 
news of an attack by the Royalists on Garibaldi's posi- 
tion. We continue our extracts: 

‘* Garibaldi was at dinner when the news arrived. There 
had been so many rumors of an advance of the Neapol- 
itans during the day that the first impression was that this 
was mefely another of those wild rumors; but Captain 
Niva, who brought it, vas one of the Garibaldians, and 
there could be no donbt about its truth. One street or 
one house is no great object in a town like Palermo, 
which has many more of them than can be well defend- 
ed, but so much the more important was the moral ef- 
fect of losing & portion already once held. With his 
usual coup dail, which I begin to think Jooks like in- 
spiration, Garibaldi felt this. He jumped up from his 
chair, saying, * Well, then, I suppose I must go there 
myself." Ile saw it was one of those moments when the 
chief must be at the head of his troops to restore their 
confidence. Ile went down stairs, and took with him 
whatever he found on the road to that exposed point, 
and proceeded to take the lost ground. 

** Hiv presence not only soon checked the advance of the 
Royalists, but made them likewise lose the advantage 
they had gained a moment before. With that marvel- 
ous ascendency which he exercises over those around 
him, he succeeded in a short time in making the Pic- 
ciotti fight, and even in animating the populatiow which 
had remained in the houses. 

‘** In spite of the urgent entreaties of bis followers not to 
expose himeelf he remained in the epen street without 
any sheiter, haranguing and encouraging the men; the 
enemy secing this, issued out from the houses and from 
behind the barricade. One of the Picciotti was shot 
through the head just before Garibaldi, who, seeing him 
falling, held him up for a moment; and Colonel Turr, 
at his side, got a ricochet ball against his leg as he took 
hold of the General and dragged him by main force un- 
der shelter. But the effect was produ One rush 
brought the party close enough to throw one of Orsini's 
shells, which prostrated seven or eight men. The bu- 
gler, who is always at Garibaldi's side, sounded the 
charge, and the Neapolitans ran. The sound of this 
bugle seems to act formidably on the nerves of the Nea- 
politan troops; they know they have to do with Gari- 
baldi’s men, and at Calata Fimi they ran even before the 
charge took place." 


A SUSPENSION OF ARMS. 

The Neapolitans repulsed, overtures were made for a 
suspension of hostilities. The Times writer says: 

** Just at this moment a flag of truce has come in from 
the Reyal Palace with the following letter directed to 
General Garibaldi: 

“** The Commander-in-Chief of the Armiea and Naral 
Stations beyond the Faro, Palermo, May 30, 1800: 

*** eneRat,—As the British Admiral let me know 
that he would receive with pleasure on board of his ves- 
sel two of my Generals to open a conference with you, 
of which he would be the mediator, if you allowed them 
to pass through the lines, I beg you to let me know 
whether you assent, and if so to indicate to me the hour 
at which the armistice is to begin. It would be likewise 
advantageous that you allowed the two Generals to be 
accompanied from the Royal Palace to the Sanita, where 
they would embark. 

*** Waiting for your answer, I have the honor te be, 

LANZA. 
his Excellency General Garibaldi.’ 

** To this letter the answer was, that General Garibaldi 
would have no objection to meet the two Generals on 
board the Admirai’s vessel; that he would send round 
orders to all the line to cease firing; that the armistice 
was to begin at noon, and that at 1 p.w. they should mect 
on board the Admiral's ship. Colonel Turt, the Inspect- 
or-General of the national forces, sent the letter to Lan- 
za on board the Hannibal by Mr. Wilmot, the flag-lieu- 
tenaut.” 


TREACHERY OF TIE NEAPOLITANS., 


** 12.30 p.m.—If a man is found to have taken, in con- 
fusion, his neighbor's cloak, it may pass for a mistake ; 
Lut if that same man is found on the very next occasion 
in the same position, it is time to ery ‘* Stop thief!" and 
collar the individual. When the Neapolitans asked for 
an armistice, and General Garibaldi sent, accordingly, 
the order to all the line to cease firing, they not only 
continued shelling, but tried to take advantage of the 
cessation of the fire to gain a better position. Te-day 
they not only tried, but actually gained a considerable 
advantage. In order to cease firing at noon and begin 
the armistice, Garibaldi had begun to send round the 
line about an hour before. Just about the same time a 
Neapolitan column appeared on the same road by which 
Garibaldi had entered. It was provided with artillery, 
and began to advance from the Ponte dell’ Amiraglialo, 
where they had been stationed, toward the Porta di 
Termini. In vain was the white flag, denoting an ar- 
mistice, exhibited ; not only did the firing continue, but 
the citadel began sending its shells in the same direc- 
tion. Several of the officers mounted on the top of the 
barricades, and tried to inform the Neapolitans of the 
armistice. They were received with rifle-shots, and Col- 
onel Carini, besides others, was wounded. The Gari- 
baldians still stuck to their instructions, and did not re- 
turn the fire. Message after message came to Garibaldi 
that they mast fire or else abandon their position. The 
General was just on the point of taking the resolution 
that the armistice was broken, when two Neapolitan 
officers came in as parlemeniaires. They excused the 
affair as a misunderstanding, and that the column had 
not received the orders about tbh 
sent in front to stop 
Curionaly enough, during all this time the shelling from 
the citatlel went on also; and surely the citadel could 
not be supposed to be without news of the armistice! 
Jast at twelve o'clock the news came that the colamna of 
the enemy had penetrated into the town. Garibaldi im- 
mediately, as he did yesterday, collected his reserves, 
and marched on. It was quite true; and Lieutenant 
Wilmot, R.N., who had come on shore to bring the Ad- 
miral's consent to the conference on board, found him- 
self in the midst of the advancing column of Neapolitans 
and the men of Garibaldi. A shell fired at the aume 
time from the Castello burst close to him, the Neapol- 
itans leveled their musketa, and it was with considerable 
danger that he at last reached Garibaldi. It was five 
minutes past twelve. Mr. Wilmot brought the Ad- 
miral’s consent to an interview on board; and a few 
minutes after two Neapolitan officers arrived to say that 
it was all a mistake; that the column had not received 
the orders." 

THE ARMISTICE. 


The Neapolitan officers could not agree upon terms 
with Garibaldi. An armistice was, however, settled. 
The Paris Conatitutionnel publishes the following official 
announcement : 

The dispatches which have reached us from Sicily give 
the state of affairs thus: The armistice, which expired 
on the Sth instant at noon, is prolonged. The great 
Powers to have come to an agreement, on the one 
hand, to demand that hostilities should not be renewed ; 
and, on the other hand, to lay down the principle of the 
non-intervention of Europe between the King of Naples 
and Sicily. We may edd, that the interests of our coun- 
trymen have rendered it necessary to send additional 
French ships to the Sicilian waters. 

THE LATEST FROM SICILY. 

The capitulation was signed at Palermo on the 6th 
June. A Turin dispatch says of the terms of capitula- 
tion ihat the Neapolitan troops are to embark with their 
arms and baggage, They are to encamp until their em- 


barkation on Monte Pellegrino. The Fort of Castil!a- 
more has been placed in the keeping of the Enclish Ad- 
miral uotil the evacuation has been effected. A Naples’ 
dispatch of the 10th of June says the evacuation of I’a- 
lermo by the a troops will terminate to-morrow. 
The troops, w have already commenced t) arrive at 


The Neapolitan troops in Bicily wil! be concen- 
trated in Messina, Agosta. The Neapol- 
itans will embark with arms and age. - 

Garibaldi is said to have provisional] gov- 
ernment, with Baron Roano ister of Foreign A ffair-: 
a in the Home Office and Finances; Orsi) Minister 
of War,jand Abbe Coligno Minister of Religious Worship. 

It is positively asserted that Garibaldi found £960,000 
sterling in the coffers of the treasury. 

The damage done by the bom ment of Palermo was 
immense. The treasury was oyed. The Neapoli- 
tans committed great atrocities. Three hundred: houses 
were burned by the Neapolitans in only one quarter of 
the town, as well as several convents. At tle moment 
of retreat women and children who soug)lit to cseape froin 
the burning houses were killed. The Cariuj palace was 
sacked and burned. As they retired the soldiers set fire 
to all the houses in their way. Catania was given up to 
pillage by the royalists and then abandoned. . 

Garibaldi has issued a decree calling all Sicilians to 
arms between the ages of 17 and 50. ’ 

Fifty vessels of war were in the Roads of Palermo. 

The Opinione Nationale gives a rumor that France 
had, with the consent of Piedmont, accepted the media- 
tion proposed by Naples. The conditions of mediation 
are a liberal constitution for Naples, a separate govern- 
ment for Sicily under a Prince of the House of Bu urben, 
subject to the condition that the Sicilians give their ccn- 
Bent. 

It is reported that Mazzini had embarked for Sicilr. 
The Sardinian government had ordered all their fleet, 
and al]! authorities along the coast, to appreherd him, if 
possible. 

A Naples dispatch of the 9th says the promulgation of 
@ constitution, framed similar to that of France, was ex- 
pected shortly. 

Garfbdaldi had addreseed a letter to Signor Bertini, au- 
thorizing him to make advances or negotiate a loan for 
Sicily, or to contract any debt, and adds that he has at 
Sicily immense means to satisfy a!! claims. 

Aj Neapolitan Envoy was on his way to Paris and 
London. 

Count Aquila, uncle of the King of Naples, was etrong- 
ly urging the adoption of an Italian policy and a liberal 
constitution for the government of Naples. 


HOW GARIBALDI LOOKS, 


An American, who has visited Garibaldi in Sicily, thus 
writes of him to the Yleraid: 

‘* Wearing a brown felt hat, pulled forward over his 
eyes, a red flannel shirt, coarse heavy shoes, and a pair 
of blue pantaloons, into the pockets of which beth hands 
were thrust, and with no coat on, Garibaldi looked mere 
like any Yankee farmer coming in from the field than the 
leader of a revolution. Understanding who we'were, he 
shook us warmly by the hand, and, in good English, as- 
sured us that we were welcome. He was just going to 
dine, and with the remark that our forefathers had tabks 
as poorly furnished, he invited us to eat with him. So 
we sat down to a dinner which carried one’s thoughts 
back to the days of our own Marion. The General was 
seated at the root of the tree on a small box. Saddles 
and baskets were placed around for the rest of us. A 
dozen or more, sitting and standing, with the aid of clasp 
knives and fingers, made a lively attack ona huge ke:tle 
of cooked meat, onions, and potatoes, placed on the ground, 
assisted by liberal supplies of country wine, tasting better 
in our tin cups than at the most costly feast. It was a 
rare sight, and one to be remembered for alifetime. Gar- 
ibaldi was, of course, the most interesting of the whole; 
but, apparently unconscious of it all, he kept upa general 
conversation, making numerous inquiries of his friends 
in New York—of General Avezzani in particular, with 
whom I was acquaiuted, and who had fought with him; 
also of Colonel Co!t, who was a personal friend and had 
presented him with four revolvers, and one hundred moie 
for his men, which, through some blunder, had been k ft 
behind in his departure from Genoa—a loss which he felt 
very much. In personal appearance Garibaldi is about 
five feet ten inches in height, strongly but not heavily 
built, but with muscles and a hand like iron: fair com- 
plexion, somewhat sunburned, and hasa full short beard, 
originally red, but now partly gray; a high, straight fore- 
head, brown hair, with partial baldness, and dark eye-, 
set far back, give him, when uncovered, an air of quict 
dignity which can not fail to impress one with an unde- 
fined feeling of respect and admiration, though his whole 
bearing is such as to make a stranger feel perfectly at his 
ease. There is something remarkable about his profile 
which I have never seen before: the forehead and nose 
appear to.be in the same straight line, without the usual 
indentation between them. There is an air of unassum- 
ing modesty about him in every thing. In conversation 
a quiet smile is almost continually on his face; he speaks 
slowly, several times turning aside to give orders or re- 
ceive intelligence. In speaking of the coming fight he 
made no boasts—said that he labored under great disad- 
vantages from want of arms and discipline. Though he 
had plenty of men—all except the 1000 Piedmontese whe 
came with him were hasty and untrained, and would re- 
quire a long time to become properly disciplined." ; 

STATE OF THE PRISONS IN. PALERMO. 

A gentleman writes to a Londen paper that he was in 
Palermo in 1848, when a room was broken open in a jail 
by the exasperated populace, and there he, with others, 
saw a sight that, for unexampled horrors, no tcengue or pen 
could depict. It was filled with slaughtered and tortured 
persons, some hanging nailed up to wails, where they 
were crucified alive, others torn in pieces, and in all states 
and stages of mutilation and decay. The room had been 
left in this state, with the doors and windows walled and 
bricked up, but was discovered by some soft plaster on 


the wall of an adjoining anertnnees. against which some 
furniture steod. The his myrmidons had an- 


ticipated that this iim eealed, a forgotten and 
unknown m forever. Deeda of darkness rarely cs- 
cape the 


TUBOCO-RESMAN IMBROGLIO. 
wiites from St. Petersburc: 
a, the exposition 
four weeks ago at the 
Affairs, is over, 
pames will Before the curtain 
There hes Been « chance of Min- 
Muople; the Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha. an 
Turk, who rejected ali foreign interfere: ce, 
to treat the Christian subjects of the 
of Mohammed the Exterminator, 
, and his successor, Kupizii, has nt 
readiness to institute an inquiry into 


it 


PERE 


etc., and the condition of the population under tLeir 
rule, but will direct the investigation in person, and 
make a tour throngh the vinees for that purpose. in 


pro 
order to remedy the abuses he may find existing there 
on the spot. Our Embassador at Constantinople, Prince 
Labanoff Rostoffsky, has been instructed to agree to this 
proposition on condition that the Russian Consuls are 
authorized to watch the progress of the investigation 
and to report on its results. This may be considered as 
a sort of diplomatic armistice, during which both partics 
will prepare for further operationa. The Grand Vizicr 
will probably discover that the complaints of the ( hris- 
tians are without any foundation; that they are in full 
enjoyment of the privileges conferred upon them by the 
decree; and that the undeniable agitation prevailing 
among them is entirely owing to the revolutionary spirits 
of the age or the machinatiens of foreign emissarics. 
The Russian Consuls will report in a cortrary sense; 
they will show, ag they ¢asily can, that the decree has 
been a aad that the Rayahs are no better of 
than they were before its promulgation. The second act 
will then open with several remonstrances on thé part 
of our Government, supported by France. and if will ulti- 
mately be found necessary tu replace moral suasion by 
material pressure," 
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; _these reasons ; it may usually be noticed that when | name of charity to purchase a tortoise-shell comb | a Beadle,’ I ses.” (The company express great ap- 
THE JAPANESE —_ ¥ er THE the wikia citaita’ Kas a bruised face she is the most | which is a genuine article at any price that your | proval.) 44 ‘Would you?’ he sestome. ‘Yes I 
METROP O : affectionate. He has no occupation whatever, this | humanity may put upon it and may the blessings | would,’ I ses to him. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘anyhow, 

Tux engraving on the preceding pages will show | order of tramp, and has no object whatever in go- | of a ouseless family awaiting with beating arts the | get out of this town.’ ‘Why, blow your little 

the unfortunates who were not present at the Metro- | ing any where. He will sometimes call himself a | return of a husband and a father from Dover upon | town!’ I ses, ‘who wants to be in it? Wot does 


politan Ball on Monday what they missed, and may 
serve as a memorial of the Japanese visit to the 
‘city. The Ball was given, as every one knows, by 
the city, and was, probably, the finest public en- 
tertainment ever given in this country. It will, 
doubtless, be remembered with pleasure alike by 
the city’s guests and by the citizens who assembled 
to do them honor. 

Supper was laid for 10,000 persons, though the 
number of tickets issued was probably much more 
than ten thousand ; all the leading officials of this 
and the neighboring cities and our most distin- 
guished citizens having been invited. The Cham- 
pagne, punch, and lemonade were provided by the 
barrel, and the edibles in equal profusion. Five 
bands of music discoursed sweet strains to the 
dancers. 

Of the decorations of the scene, as depicted in 
eur engraving, the J/erald says: 


‘* The great centre of attraction, and the feature of the 
reception, was the theatre, which was most lavishly dec- 
erated. The stage and parquette were floored over as a 
space for dancing. : The seats were removed from the 
dress circle, and that space also was used by the dancers. 
The seats in the upper tiers were reserved for those who 
preferred looking upon the dancers; and around these 
tiers and the ground-floor there was a splendid promen- 
ade, with arches of flowers. The whole theatre and 
stage formed a magnificent.pavilion, with a canopy and 
sides of red and white damask, festooned with wreaths 
of flowers and hangings of rich silks. Three immense 
chandeliers were suspended from the ceiling, and side 
lights and candelabras were pendent from the columns. 
Upon each of the upper-tier boxes were wreaths of ever- 
green, inclosing the coats of arms of the different States 
of the Union, and the old decorations were concealed be- 
neath festoons of red, white, and blue. The columns 
were wreathed with flags, and upon each column was 
hung a banneret of silk, with appropriate inscriptions 
and devices. The lower tier was richly hung with drap- 
eries of silk and festoons of flowers, inclosing fanciful 
designe in plaster and gilt; and upon the columns, in- 
stead of the bannerets, as in the upper tier, were sus- 
pended the flags of the different regiments of our city, 
gracefully festooned and draped with ribbons. Between 
the columns supporting this tier were arranged arches 
of evergreens and flowers, forming a perfect arbor, and 
carrying the garden, into which the entire establishment 
was transformed, down to space for dancing. The danc- 
ing-floor in the theatre was seventy feet wide by one 
hundred and fifty feet long, with accommodations for 
two thousand dancers. The band-was placed upon an 
elevated dais, and the music for the entire reception was 
provided by Dodworth, one hundred and sixty of whose 
musicians were engaged. The floor was chalked in By- 
zantine style. The upper private boxes were concealed 
by the large standards of the city companies, and the 
lower boxes were arranged into niches of flowers, con- 
» tuining statues of dancing nympis supporting bouquets 
garlands of flowers. The proscenium was draped 
ith large American and Japanese flags, surmounted by 
twin figures of Fame, sounding their trumpets, and sus- 
taining a large gilded American eagle, pendent from the 
claws of which was a medallion wreath, with a device of 
clasped hands in the centre. 

**The stage was cleared back to the walls, and the en- 
tire space was set with a beautiful garden scene, lit up 
with bracket side-lights and candelabras. At the rear 
of the stage was erected a gorgeous Japanese pavilion, 
from designs furnished by one of the artists attached to 
the Embassy, represented as if standing in the midst of a 
garden. A private entrance, reserved exclusively for the 
Embassadors, communicated with this pavilion from the 
hotel, ao that the Princes would retire to their rooms or 
be present among the distinguished throng, as they wish- 
ed. This apartment was illuminated by candelabras, 
supported by gold statues, from the establishment of the 
Messrs. Haughweut." 


THE 


Wncommercial Traveler. 


NO. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tue chance use of the word “ Tramp” in my 
last paper brought that numerous fraternity so 
vividly before my mind’s eye that I had no sooner 
laid dowa my pen than a compulsion was upon me 
to take it up again, and make notes of the Tramps 
whom I perceived on all the summer roads in-all 
directions. 

Whenever a tramp sits down to rest by the way- 
side he sits with his legs in a dry ditch ; and when- 
ever he goes to sleep (which is very often indeed), 
he goes to sleep on his back. Yonder, by the high 
road, glaring white in the bright sunshine, lies, on 
the dusty bit of turf under the bramble-bush that 
fences the coppice from the highway, the tramp of 
the order savage, fast asleep. He lies on the broad 
of his back, with his face tarned up to the sky, and 
one of his ragged arms loosely thrown across his 
face.. His bundle (what can be the contents of 
that mysterious bundle, to make it worth his while 
to carry it about?) is thrown down beside him, 
_ and the waking woman with him sits with her 
legs in the ditch and her back to the road. She 
wears her bonnet rakishly perched on the front of 
her head, to shade her face from the sun in walk- 
ing, and she ties her skirts round her in conven- 
_ tionally tight tramp fashion with a sort of apron. 
You can seldom catch sight of her resting thus 
_ without seeing her, in a despondently defiant man- 
_tmher, doing something to her hair or her bonnet, and 
- glancing at you between ber fingers. She docs 
not often go to sleep herself in the daytime, but 
_ ‘will sit for any length of time beside the man. 
And his slumberous propensities would not seem 
to be referable to the fatigue of carrying the bun- 
dle, for she carries it much oftener and further 
than he. When they are afoot, you will mostly 
‘find him slouching on ahead, in a gruff témper, 
while she lags heavily behind with the burden. 
He is given to personally correcting her, too— 
which phase of his character develops itself often- 
est on benches outside .ale-house doors—and she 
appears to become strongly attached to him for 


an imaginative flight. 


brick-maker, or a sawyer, but only when he takes 
He generally represents 
himself, in a vague way, as looking out for a job 
of work; but he never did work, he never does, 
and he never will. It is a favorite fiction with 
him, however (as if he were the most industrious 
character on earth), that you never work; and as 
he goes past your garden, and sees you looking at 
your flowers, you will overhear him grow], with a 
strong sense of contrast, “‘ You are a lucky, hidle 
devil, you are!” 

The slinking tramp is of the same hopeless or- 
der, and has the same injured conviction on him 
that you were born to whatever you possess, and 
never did any thing to get it; but he is of a less 
audacious disposition. He will stop before your 
gate, and say to his female companion, with an air 
of constitutional humility and propitiation—to ed- 
ify any one who may be within hearing, behind a 
blind or a bush—*‘ This is a sweet spot, ain’t it ? 
A lovelly spot! And I wonder if they’d give two 
poor footsore travelers like me and you a drop of 
fresh water out of such a pretty, gen-teel crib? 
We'd take it wery koind on ’em, wouldn't us? 
Wery koind; upon my word, us would!” He 
has a quick sense of a dog in the vicinity, and will 
extend his modestly-injured propitiation to the 
dog chained up in your yard: remarking, as he 
slinks at the yard-gate, ‘‘ Ah! you are a foine 
breed o’ dog, too, and you ain’t kep for nothink ! 
I’d take it wery koind o’ your master if he’d ’elp a 
traveler and his woife, as envies no gentlefolk their 
good fortun’, wi’ a bit o’ your broken wittles. 
He’d never know the want of it, nor more would 
you. Don’t bark like that, at poor persons as 


‘never done you no ’arm; the poor is down-trod- 


den and broke enough without that; on, Don’r!” 
He generally heaves a prodigious sigh in moving 
away, and always looks up the lane and down the 
lane, and up the road and down the road, before 
going on. 

Both of these orders of tramp are of a very ro- 
bust habit ; let the hard-working laborer at whose 
cottage-door they prowl and beg have the ague 
never so badly, these tramps are sure to be in good 
health. 

There is another kind of tramp whom you en- 
counter this bright summer day—say, en a road 
with the sea-breeze making its dust lively, and 
sails of ships in the blue distance beyond the slope 
of Down. As you walk enjoyingly on you descry 
in the perspective, at the bottom of a steep hill, up 
which your way lies, a figure that appears to be 
sitting airily on a gate, whistling in a cheerful and 
disengaged manner. As you approach nearer to 
it, you observe the figure to slide down from the 
gate, to desist from whistling, to uncock its hat, to 
become tender of foot, to depress its head and ele- 
vate its shoulders, and to present all the character- 
istics of profound despondency. Arriving at the 
bottom of the hill and coming close to the figure, 
you observe it to be the figure of a shabby young 
man. He is moving painfully forward in the di- 
rection in which you are going, and his mind is so 
preoccupied with his misfortunes that he is not 
aware of your approach until you are close upon 
him at the hill-foot. When he is aware of you, 
you discover him to be a remarkably well-behaved 
young man, and a remarkably well-spoken young 
man. You know him to be well-behaved by his 
respectful manner of touching his hat; you know 
him to be well-spoken by his smooth manner of ex- 
pressing himself. He says, in a flowing confiden- 
tial voice, and without punctuation, ‘“‘I ask your 
pardon Sir but if you would excuse the liberty of 
being so addressed upon the public Iway by one 
who is almost reduced to rags though it as not al- 
ways been so and by no fault of his own but through 
ill elth in his family and many unmerited suffer- 
ings it would be a great obligation Sir to know the 
time.” You give the well-spoken young man the 
time. The well-spoken young man, keeping well 
up with you, resumes: ‘‘I am aware Sir that it is 
a liberty to intrude a further question on a gentle- 
man walking for his entertainment but might I 
make so bold as ask the favor of the way to Dover 
Sir and about the distance?” You inform the 
well-spoken young man that the way to Dover is 
straight on, and the distance some eighteen miles. 
The well-spoken young man becomes greatly agi- 
tated. ‘In the condition to which I am reduced,” 
says he, ‘‘I could not ope to reach Dover before 
dark even if my shoes were in a state to take me 
there or my feet were in a state to old out over the 
flinty road and were not on the bare ground of which 
any gentleman has the means to satisfy himself by 
looking Sir may I take the liberty of speaking to 
you?” As the well-spoken young man keeps so 
well up with you that you can’t prevent his taking 
the liberty of speaking to you, he goes on, with flu- 
ency: ‘Sir it is not begging that is my intention 
for I was brought up by the best of mothers and 
begging is not my trade I should not know Sir how 
to follow it as a trade if such were my shameful 
wishes for the best of mothers long taught other- 
wise and in the best of omes though now reduced 
to take the present liberty on the Iway Sir my bus- 
iness was the law-stationering and I was favorably 
known to the Solicitor-General the Attorney-Gen- 
eral the majority of the judges and the ole of the 
legal profession but through ill elth in my family 
and the treachery of a friend for whom I became 
security and he no other than my own wife’s broth- 
er the brother of my own wife I was cast forth with 
my tender partner and three young children not to 
beg for I will sooner die of deprivation but to make 
my way to the sea-port town of Dover where I have 
a relative i in respect not only that will assist me 
but that would trust me with untold gold Sir in 
appier times and hare this calamity fell upon me I 
made for my amusement when I little thought that 
I should ever need it excepting for my air this”— 
here the well-spoken young man puts his hand into 
his breast—‘‘ this comb! Sir I implore you in the 


the cold stone seats of London Bridge ever attend 
you Sir may I take the liberty of speaking to you 
I implore you to buy this comb!” By this time, 
being a reasonably good walker, you will have 
been too much for the well-spoken young man, who 
will stop short and express his disgust and his want 
of breath, in a long expectoration, as you leave him 
behind. 

Toward the end of the same walk, on the same 
bright summer day, at the corner of the next little 
town or village, you may find another kind of 
tramp, embodied in the persons of a most exempla- 
ry couple whose only improvidence appears to have 
been that they spent the last of their little All on 
soap. They are a man and woman, spotless to be- 
hold—John Anderson, with the frost on his short 
smock-frock instead of his ‘‘ pow,” attended by Mrs. 
Anderson. John is over-ostentatious of the frost 
upon his raiment, and wears a curious and, you 
would say, an almost unnecessary demonstration 
of girdle of white linen wound about his waist—a 
girdle, snowy as Mrs. Anderson’s apron. ‘This 
cleanliness was the expiring effort of the respecta- 
ble couple, and nothing then remained to Mr. An- 
derson but to get chalked upon his spade in snow- 
white copy-book characters, HUNGRY! and to sit 
down here. Yes; one thing more remained to Mr. 
Anderson—his character; Monarchs could not de- 
prive him of his hard-earned character. Accord- 
ingly, as you come up with this spectacle of virtue 
in distress, Mrs. Anderson rises, and with a decent 
courtesy, presents for your consideration a certifi- 
cate from a Doctor of Divinity, the reverend the 
Vicar of Upper Dodgington, who informs his Chris- 
tian friends and all whom it may concern that the 
bearers, John Anderson and lawful wife, are per- 
sons to whom you can not be too liberal. This be- 
nevolent pastor omitted no work of his hands to fit 
the good couple out ; for with half an eye you can 
recognize his autograph on the space. 

Another class of tramp is a man, the most val- 
uable part of whose stock-in-trade is a highly per- 
plexed demeanor. He is got up like a country- 
man, and you will often come upon the poor fel- 
low while he is endeavoring to decipher the in- 
scription on a milestone—quite a fruitless endeav- 
or, for he can not read. He asks your pardon, he 
truly does (he is very slow of speech, this tramp, 
and he looks, in a bewildered way, all round the 
prospect while he talks to you), but all of us shold 
do as we wold be done by, and he'll take it kind 
if you'll put a power man in the right road fur to 
jine his eldest son as has broke his leg bad in the 
masoning, and is in this heere Orspit’l as is wrote 
down by Squire Pouncerby’s own hand as wold 
not tellaliefurno man. He then produces from 
under his dark frock (being always very slow and 
perplexed) a neat but worn old leathern purse, 
from which he takes a scrap of paper. On this 
scrap of paper is written, by Squire Pouncerby, of 
The Grove, ‘‘ Please to direct the Bearer, a poor 
but very worthy man, to the Sussex County Hos- 
pital, near Brighton’’—a matter of some difficulty 
at the moment, seeing that the request comes sud- 
denly upon you in the depths of Hertfordshire. 
The more you endeavor to indicate where Brighton 
is—when you have with the greatest difficulty re- 
membered—the less the devoted father can be made 
to comprehend, and the more obtusely he stares at 
the prospect; whereby, being reduced to extrem- 
ity, you recommend the faithful parent to begin 
by going to Saint Albans, and present him with 
half a crown. It does him good, no doubt, but 
scarcely helps him forward, since you find him ly- 
ing drunk that same evening in the wheelwright’s 
sawpit, under the shed where the felled trecs are, 
opposite the sign of the Three Jolly Hedgers. 

But the most vicious by far of all the idle tramps 
is the tramp who pretends to have been a gentle- 
man. ‘* Educated,” he writes from the village beer- 
shop in pale ink of a ferruginous complexion—“ ed- 
ucated at Trin. Coll. Cam.—nursed in the lap of 
afluence—once in my small way the pattron of the 
Muses,” etc., etc., etc.—surely a sympathetic mind 
will not witbhold a trifle to help on to the market- 
town, where he thinks of giving a Lecture to the 
Sruges consumere nati, on things in general? This 
shameful creature, lolling about bedge tap-rooms 
in his ragged clothes, now so far from being black 
that they look as if they never can have been black, 
is more selfish and insolent than even the savage 
tramp. He would sponge on the poorest boy for a 
farthing, and spurn him when he had got it; he 
would interpose (if he could get any thing by it) 
between the baby and the mother’s breast. So 
much lower than the company he keeps for his 
maudlin assumption of being higher, this pitiless 
rascal blights the summer road as he maunders on 
between the luxuriant hedges, where (to my think- 
ing) even the wild convolvulus and rose and sweet- 
brier are the worse for his going by, and need time 
to recover from the taint of him in the air. 

The young fellows who trudge along barefoot, 
five or six together, their boots slung over their 
shoulders, their shabby bundles under their arms, 
their sticks newly cut from some roadside wood, 
are not eminently prepossessing, but are much less 
objectionable. There is a tramp-fellowship among 
them. They pick one another up at resting sta- 
tions, and go opin companies. They always go at 
a fast swing—though they generally limp too— 
and there is invariably one of the company who 
has much.ado to keep up with the rest. They gen- 
erally talk about horses, and any other means of 
locomotion than walking; or, one of the company 
relates some recent experiences of the road—which 
are always disputes and difficulties. As for ex- 
ample: “So as I’m a standing at the pump in the 


market, blest if there don't come up a Beadle, and | 


he ses, ‘ Mustn’t stand here,’ he ses. ‘Why not?’ 
I ses. ‘No beggars allowed in this town,’ he ses. 
‘Who's a beggar?’ I ses. ‘You are,’ he says. 
‘Who ever see me beg? Did you?’ Ises. ‘Then 
you're a tramp,’ he ses, ‘1’d rather be that than 


your dirty little town mean by comin’ and stickin’ 
itself in the road to any where? Why don't you 
get a shovel and a barrer, and clear your town eut 
o’ people’s way?’” (The company expressing the 
highest approval and laughing aloud, they all go 
down the hill.) 

I have my eye upon a piece of Kentish road, 
bordered on either side by a wood, and having on 
one hand, between the road-dust and the trees, a 
skirting patch of grass. Wild flowers grow in 
abundance on this spot, and it lies high and @ry, 
with the distant river stealing steadily away to 
the ocean, like a man’s life. To gain the mile- 
stone here, which the moss, primreses, violets, blue- 
bells, and wild roses would soon render illegible 
but for peering travelers pushing them aside with 
their sticks, you must come up a steep hill, come 
which way youmay. So, all the tramps with carts 
or caravans—the Gipsy-tramp, the Show-tramp, 
the Cheap Jack—find it impossible to resist the 
temptations of the place, and all turn the horse 
loose when they come to it, and boil the pot. 

Within appropriate distance of this magic ground, 
though not so near it as that the song trolled from 
tap or bench at dvor, can invade its woodland si- 
lence, is a little hostelry which no man possessed 
of a penny was ever known to pass in warm weath- 
er. Before itsentrance are certain pleasant trimmed 
limes: likewise a cool well, with so musical a 
bucket-handle that its fall upon the bucket-rim 
will make a horse prick up its ears and neigh upon 
the droughty road half a mile off. This is a house 
of great resort for hay-making tramps and harvest 
tramps, insomuch that as they sit within, drinking 
their mugs of beer, their relinquished scythes and 
reaping-hooks glare out of the open windows, as if 
the whole establishment were a family war-coach 
of Ancient Britons. Later in the season the whole 
country-side, for miles and miles, will swarm with 
hopping tramps. They come in families—men, wo- 
men, and children—every family provided with a 
bundle of bedding, an iron pot, a number of babies, 
and too often with some poor sick creature quite 
unfit for the rough life for whom they suppose the 
smell of the fre-h hop to be a sovereign remedy. 
Many of these hoppers are Irish, but many come 
from London. They crowd all the roads, and camp 
under all the hedges and on all the scraps of common 
land, and live among and upon the hops until they 
are all picked, and the hop-gardens, so beautiful 
through the summer, look as if they had been laid 
waste by an invading army. 


THE SISTERS—AND MAX GREY. 


A LITTLE past midnight. Just then a candle 
lighted the walls and appointments of the coziest 
little bedroom you ever saw. Alice and [ina had 
just come in—gay, but a little weary with the 
night’s revel, each both flushed and pale with the 
lingerings of social excitement. The company 
had all gone, leaving the drawing-room Llank 
with that desolateness which fellows so close on 
the heels of a crowd. A few scattered articles had 
been mechanically replaced, and the sisters had 
tripped up the staircase with an elasticity more of 
excitement than vigor. 

Half an hour after Alice was sitting in her own 
little rocking-chair, close by the warm grate, with 
tiny, slipperless feet on the femder; her silken, 
golden hair streaming carelessly upon her neck ; 
and Lina standing behind her, slowly smoothing 
the ringlets with fingers and comb. 

The lily cheek of the fair-haired girl rested 
upon fingers of coral slenderness and whiteness ; 
the light eyebrows drooped over half-sleeping, but 
sweetly pensive and clear-blue eyes ; and the loose- 
ly belted wrapper reflected the outline of a delicate 
young form. 

The sister who stood behind the chair, perform- 
ing in her turn the pleasant, sisterly office, afford- 
ed acontrast. Her hair was dark, her eyes black. 
There was a roundness and fullness of arm and fig- 
ure, with a certain glow of cheek and diffusive- 
ness of tint, that told of more definite maturity— 
of passionateness and a kind of strength. Even 
here, in the sacred quiet of the sisters’ chamber— 
the pleasant little chamber, with its crimson 
drooping curtain, its two little tables, and one 
snowy bed—with its few but choice engravings on 
the walls, its vases of fresh flowers, its bit of rib- 
bon over the mirror, its pairs of slippers in the cor- 
ner—her dark eye had a glow, and in her cheek 
was a flush of restlessness, and life, and earnest- 
ness. 

These were very differing flowers to be blossom- 
ing from the same stem. 

Though a little chatty—as sisters will be over a 
revel like that—both were unusually quiet and pen- 
sive to-night, while performing the sisterly offices 
of the toilet, or gazing demurely into the grate, or 
sitting side by side, with Alice’s head on Lina's 
shoulder, with arms or fingers intertwining. 

Curiously enough, both were busy with the same 
topic of thought. Each shrank from giving words 
to her musings ; and each was unconscious of the 
other's reflections. The subject of the sisters’ rev- 
erie was none other than Max Grey, a school-day 
lover of Lina, who had gone to Indja when only a 
lad, and returned a man of presence and power 
but a little while ago. This was not the first en- 
counter since the return ; yet it was one of a brief 


-geries. The lad’s pale face had been changed for 


the rough dark of manhood, though many traces 
of its early intellectuality and even contour yet re- 
mained. 

Though it must be confessed that Lina had well- 
nigh forgotten the somewhat intense school-girl 
love of many years ago, it is not to be wondered 
at that something of old association was kindled 
and renewed in the presence of the half stranger, 
nor that the girl still felt herself possessed of a wee 
bit of title in the new-old friend ; albeit the boy of 
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fifteen had been built upon and almost hidden by 
the accumulations of years, as the old feudal man- 
sions are half Luried in the reconstructings of cen- 
turies. 

Lina loved him—reloved him. That is certain ; 
and it is equally certain that old memories, or some- 
thing, made her hopeful and even contident. 

* Alice,” said Lina, bending over and kissing 
her, ‘* vou looked so beautiful to-night I wondered 
all the evening that any body could withstand you, 
and I doubt whether they could, you little minx!” 
And Lina pinched the white neck playfully, leav- 
ing the print of the thumb and finger in a deeper 
whiteness, to be more than overcome by a crim- 
soning after. 

Alice looked up quietly, and fixing her clear 
blae eyes on her sister, rejoined, ‘‘ Oh, Lina, I wish 
I were brilliant and beautiful and attractive like 
you. Instead of that, I am only a little noiseless 
thing, to be put in a corner and looked at from a 
distance.”’ 

Lina whipped the pretty little arm with a rose- 
bud by way of reply ; and the roselud being big, 
a little blush spot followed the infliction. 

“At a distance! P-haw, my little lily-bud, 
who did you dance with to-night 2” 

“Dance with? Mr. Norton, for one.” 

“Yes, the handsomest man in the room. 
who else?” 

‘*Mr. Jenks, Dr. Andrews, and Mr. Butler.” 

‘Yes, each of them the very first in his line, 
and vet my little Alice is not attraetive!’ And 
Lina smiled very archly, and patted her under the 
chin. 

* idut who else, sis; you've not mentioned the 
greatest and best vet.” 

* Who do vou mean?” 

* Max Grey.” 

“Oh ves! But he danced with me for vour 
sake, I suppose, Lina:’’ aud Alice laughed a little. 

Lina Jail her flushed cheek upon the white shoul- 
der, let the long tresses fall over her face, and was 
quiet. Alice had not quite meant what she said, 
and so, feeling almost guilty, she was quiet. Then 
her thoughts clustered about a certain something 
in his tone and manner, and she went throngh it 
all again, wondering if he only thought of her asa 
to-be sister. These thoughts made her sad in spite 
of all her stren.sth, and she seemed to herself very 
wicked. 

After the candle was extinguished the voung girl 
slipyed a white rosebud between the leaves of the 
Bible and closed the book, thinking all the while 
of a deep dark eve, and a heavy though musical 
Voice. 

When the fair sisters, with clasped finzers, fell 
into dreaminess, each had a love and a hope in her 
heart. 

Max Grey came to the home of the sisters often. 
The three furmed a curious picture. Max, full of 
life and fire—not especially prominent because of 
a dignified self-control, but evidently plaving under 
the crit of his manner, and bursting out now and 
then; Alice, fair, slizht, gentle, though really brill- 
fant in her quiet, unthinking way; Lina, buovant, 
sparkling, assured, dashinz, with a rich Llood-tint 
in her face, and black passionate eves. 

Max had a great deal to say to Lina, with only 
now and then a word, and it seemed sometimes but 
a glance er two, for Alice. And yet Alice never 
felt herself slighted or alone. There was a *‘ some- 
thing, and her little heart fluttered about that some- 
thing. And this in spite of a deep sense of selfish- 
nesvs which made her feel that never, in all her life, 
was she so wicked before. Oh, the bitter self-ex- 
aminations! The child came out from these deep 
in-turnings satisfied that in ber inmost soul was 
never the shadow of a wi-h to steal a love that be- 
longed te Lina; and yet, when Max was with 
‘them and she felt that ‘‘somethinz,” her little 
heart would flutter as the thought would spring 
into it that pessibly Max Grev hadn't loved at all 
—before. He had never said te Lina that he loved 
her, she was sure, 

‘[hese thoughts were very troublesome. They 
were very selfish, very wicked. Alice prayed, in 
whispers, with her hand on her restless little heart, 
for strength to conquer this wild beating. And 
then she schoole! her thoughts so carefully, was 
very strict with her eves even—wouldn’t look at 
Max. Indeed, the little creature held herself very 
tizht; and when she thought of Max and Lina— 
so like in temperament, her earnest life-full nature 
so matching his deep passionateness and strength 
—it seemed so fit and natural that two so similar 
should be together that Alice felt herself very 
strong, and really hoped that Lina would win the 
noble Max. She was quite willing—she knew she 
was. Indeed, she was very, very strong, and 
wouldn't be wicked any more. 

By-and-by Max called, and Lina was out. From 
the moment of his entrance Alice felt the pressure 
ofa weight. She raised the window—the air was 
so heavy. She touched the piano-keys; but the 
sound was slowanl dull. She tried to laugh ata 
witticism, but itended in only a smile. Max came 
across the room and sat beside her. She longed 
to fiv—to run away—any thing; but the air had 
grown heavier and heavier, and she couldn't move, 

Max Grev—the great and strong Max Grevr— 
bent, trembling over the little delicate flower, and 
whispered in her ear. Alice wept as though her 
heart would break; but Max went away with a 
kiss on his lips. 

That night Alice was crying herself to sleep 
when Lina came to take her place by her side. 
Lina begged to know what it was, coaxed, pleaded, 
promised any thing, every thing, if she would only 
tell. 

‘*Max Grev loves me.” 

** And vou love him.” 

The little sister only flung her arms about the 
neck of the stronger, and sobbed in perfect aban- 
donment of grief. 

The blood left the cheek of the older sister—left 
the neck, the finzers, and lips, while the veins 
rounded out in unnatural fullness, Llue through 
the thin white skin. 

Strong natures conquer or die, Lina cenquered, 


Dut 


Conquered after one night of effort such as she had 
never known before; while Alice lay weeping upon 
her pillow, gushingly, and forgetful of all things 
Lut the sister at her side. 

Just as the gray dawn lit the eastern sky, the 
sisters, hand in hand, kneeled !hv the bedside, and 
Lina prayed. Prayed for strength, praved for 
them ; and when the prayer was ended it was all 
over. 

It was all over. From that moment no trace 
other than calmness was ever seen of all this 
tumult. 

One secret Alice kept from Max through all the 
ycars of their wedded life—for Lina’s sake. 


THE TWO FINGERS. 


AT the extremity of a little country town at no 
great distance from Tours, on the high coach-road 
from Paris to Bordeaux, there stood, about thirty 
years ago, a pretty way-side inn with white walls, 
and a swinging sign bearing the effigy of Le Crand 
Rot, otherwise Henry IV. 

It was during a November evening, in the vear 
1818, when the wind was sizhing and surging 
without, and the rain plashing down with uncom- 
promising re-olution, that the worthy landlord of 
Le Grand Roi, ** ¢ honest Lut somewhat imperious 
M. Ebrard, histlree chil. lren, and one of his neigh- 
bors, who had takes shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather at his comfortable hearth, were 
seated roun | an enormous fire of pine-logs, talking 
over the local gossip, and enjovinzs themselves as 
thoxe only can do who feel a sensation of security 
from the inflictions o* such a storm. 

** Marie,”’ said Mr. Ebrard, addressing a younz 
girl who was seated near him, ‘* go ant fetch two 
bottles of my Lest wine. You know where to find 
it: on the left hand, at the far-en« of the cellar.” 

At these words, uttered in a harsh and impera- 
tive tone, the voung girl startel as if awakened 
out of a dream, and,.as it seemed, instinctively 
threw back upon the speaker a haughty and in- 
dignant glance: but she recovered herself in an 
instant, and lighting a small hand-lamp, she left 
the room without remonstrance or remark. 

Whoever could have looked on that voung girl 
as she lighte! ber lamp, and then returned from 
the cellar with the wine in her hand, must have 
Leen struck by the immolhility of her features and 
the exces-ive pallor of her complexion; for no 
marble statue could have been colder and more 
impassive in appearance. LDeautiful she was in no 
ordinary de,zree, and both her face and figure were 
perf ct, but it was a beauty and a perfection which 
were unearthly in character, and altogether in- 
compatible with the scenes and persons with which 
she was associated. She was not the daughter of 
M. Ebrard. Nature could not so far have belied 
herself. She was the only child of one who had 
been a merchant of great wealth and high stand- 
ing, but who, having ruined himself by injucdicious 
speculations, and not being possessed of sufficient 
moral courage to face his reverses, had terminated 
his own existence, leaving his penniless widow 
and helpless orphan to batile with a world by 
which he, the strong man, had been worsted. The 
former died ; the latter was a servant in the inn. 

. 

Still the wind roared in the wide chimney, and 
the rain plashed against the windows, as unre- 
mittinely as though the storm had only just com- 
menced, an4 had, as yet, had no time to exhaust 
itself. 

Suddenly two distinct Llows were heard on the 
house-door, given apparently with the handle of a 
riding-whip, and the men remove: their pipes from 
their mouths and listened; Marie started like a 
person suddenly awakened from a heavy sleep. 

, The door opened; a fine-looking young man 
threw off his large wrapping-cloak, dripping with 
mud an: rain, made one bound toward the blazing 
fire, and seated himself upon the bench opposite 
to Marie, saving, in a clear, joyous voice, ** This 
is charming, this is delicious, mine host! Had you 
expected me, I could not have wished a pleasanter 
welcome. And now I must ask you te hasten my 
supper, for I want to get off by the patache to —— 
to-morrow at daybreak ; I should like to go to bed 
as early as I can.” 

During this little speech the eves of Marie and 
the stranger met more than once; and while he 
examined her with undisguised admiration and as- 
tonishment, she, on her sie, was for the first time 
aroused into something like interest in what was 
passing around her: the pale cheek flushed to the 
tint of a hedge-rose, and the curved and flexile 
lips quivered with a nervous movement; while 
her head drooped upon her bosom, bowed down by 
a new and vague emotion, ta which she could have 
given no name. A ray of light had mysteriously 
penetrated the darkness and desolation of her spir- 
it; for the first time since her mother’s death she 
felt as though she were no longer alone. 

The supper was served, and in less than twen- 
ty minutes had disappeared ; and then M. Ebrard 
onte more aroused her by harshly desiring that she 
would light a candle, and conduct Monsieur to his 
chamber. 

The poor girl passively obeyed, and led the way 
to a large and cheerfal room on the first story. 

“You can not be the daughter of the landlord ?” 
said Adolphe de Rosval, as she placed the light 
upon a table. 

‘‘T am not, Monsieur,” replied Marie; and a 
vivid blush overspread her cheeks. 

“I thought so. ‘Those white and delicate hands, 
and that crimson brow, are evidence to the con- 
trary at this moment. Have you many travelers 
in the house to-night?” 

**You are the only one.” 

“T am glad of it, for your sake. What is your 
nante, Mademoiselle ?” 

** Marie, Monsieur.” 

“The sweetest of all names! 
well.”’ 

‘* Does Monsieur require any thing more?” ask- 
ed the girl, timidly. 


It becomes you 


‘‘Nothing,” said the young man, bowing as 
courteously as though she had been some high- 
Lorn dame. Good-night!” 

The salutation was returned, the door of the 
chamber closed, and Marie descended the stairs, 
stumbling at évery step. 

When she returned to the kitchen she found that 
the peasant neixhior had availed himself of a sud- 
den chanze in the weather to wend his way home- 
ward, and that the two bovs had retired to their 
bed in the grenter; but her father was not alone. 
A second traveler had taken up his rest at Le Grend 
Roi, and she examined hiur with a sudden an: in- 
explicalle feeling of curiosity. Ile was a man of 
between forty and fifty years of age, tall and pew- 
erful, with broad shoulders and ample chest; his 
grizzled hair was brushed low upon his forehead, 
and there was a sinister expression in his eves; 
but his features were well-formed, and his manner 
self-possessed and easy. It was at once evident 
to her that his appearance had greatly impressed 
M. Ebrard, who was waiting upon him with the 
utmost obsequiousness. 

‘I imagine,” he suid, just as she entered, ** that 
I must be your only pratique to-night, for the 
weather will have kept all comfort-loving people 
under their own roofs?” 

** Pardon me, Monsicur,” was the r ply ; ‘the 
room next to your own is already occupied by a 
young man who anived littl more than an hour 
ayo; but there is no fear that he will disturb vou, 
f.r he appears to Le a perfect gentleman, an is 
moreover so tired, and so anxivus to get on, that 
he leaves us at daybrexk to-morrow.” 

‘he brow of the siranger darkened, and he made 
no reply. 

* De careful,” he said a few minutes afterward, 
**to call me in the morning at seven o'ele ck, for I 
must Le at Tours by mid-day. Ah! by-the-ly, | 
shall require a saddle-horse—let one Le ready for 
me, 28 my time is precious,” 

“Mv neighbor, Marie-Joseph Carnac,” respond: d 
the la.dlord, ** has the best roadster in the district ; 
he can be here by half-past six.” 

**Good!” said the guest; *“‘then I will follow 
the example of your other inmate, and Letake my- 
self to rest.” 

‘Marie, a licht!” cried Ebrard; and the young 
girl once more ascended the stairs to marshal the 
new-comer to his room. 

Adolphe was, as we have stated, already in bed, 
with the candle stil! burning upon his table. He 
had as vet Leen unable to sleep; his brain was too 
busy. His newly-acquired rank; the anticipated 
meeting with his parents and his sisters ; and, min- 
gled with these proud and happy thoughts, the 
mistery attached to Marie, had mace him wake- 
ful; so that when he heard the heavy tread of a 
man's foot traversing the passage, and passing the 
door of his room, he was conscious of every sound. 
Suddenly a thought struck him; and, springing te 
the floor, he took a key from his waistcoat pocket, 
opened his trunk, and seizing his uniform sword, 
which lay upon the top, placed it under his pil- 
low. 

Midnight struck from the old clock in the kitch- 
en, and all was profoundly silent in the house, but 
still Adolphe remained sleepless ; when suddenly 
he was startled by a sound which appeared to him 
like that of a key slowly turned in the lock. He 
listened attentively ; but as it was not repeated he 
concluded that he had been the sport of his own 
over-excited nerves, and drawing the bed-clothes 
closer alout him, he determined to profit by the 
few hours which were left, and to endeavor to ob- 
tain some rest. Ile had scarcely begun to sleep, 
however, when he was a second time distarbed, 
and on this occasion he was at once convinced that 
he had made no mistake. Some one was endeav- 
oring to enter his room. The candle had burned 
out; but grasping his sword, he noiselessly groped 
his way to the door, and stood motionless beside it. 
About tive minutes afterward the noise ceased, and 
he began to hope that the would-be intruder had 
abandoned all hope of invading his privacy, what- 
ever might have been his motive for seeking to do 
so. Ile had carefully locked the door of his room, 
and had little fear that the fastening could be 
forced ; but accidentally casting his eves on the 
floor, he saw by the light of the moon which 
gleamed full upon the window of his room, and 
which, rendered more vivid by its contrast from 
the subsided storm, was pouring out its chastened 
radiance from a now cloudless sky, that a hand 
had been introduced between the boards of his 
chamber and the bottom of the door, and was seck- 
ing to lift it from its Ninges. This was toe much: 
and steadily raising his sword above his head, he 
struck downward with all his force upon the hand 
thus traitorously employed. A smothered groan 
fell upon his ear, and ther a half-articulated curse. 
These were succeeded by a sound of stealthy steps 
retreating along the passage, and ere long all was 
still—but two bleeding fingers remained lving upon 
the floor! 

Adolphe rushed to the fire-place; a few warm 
fragments of wood enabled him to light a second 
candle which stood upon the chimney-piece, and he 
then proceeded to examine the hideous trophy of 
his victory. Fora moment he shrank from touch- 
ing the tirst *‘ fleshing” of his maiden-sword, but he 
rapidly overcame the weakness, and picking up the 
severed fingers, he carefully washed away the blood, 
and folded them up in his handkerchief. 

“On the honor of a sous-lieutenant,” he mur- 
mured to himself, ** that was a lucky stroke, and 
really, for a robber, the fingers are passably slen- 
der and the nails tolerably clean. Well, I suppose 
that all is over for to-night; so, as I am shivering 
with cold, I had better go to my bed again.” 

Adoiphe was young and fearless ; and iu a quar- 
ter of an hour he was sound asleep. 

Day was breaking when the landlord awoke our 
hero, who accepted, with considerable satisfaction, 
a cup of excellent coffee, prepared by the delicate 
hands of Marie. As he did so he instinctively 
cast a glance at those of M. Ebrard, and hed no 
sooner ascertained that they were intact than he 
began to relate to him his nocturnal adventure, 


and to to the Lleed upon the floor «f the 
chamber and to the ghastly parcel upen the chair. 


The hone-t landlord turned ashy wlite ashe Tist- 
ened. and cluuye to the arm ef Ad«lphe fer sup- 
pert; but he hal no sooner rullied than he rushed 
toward the room of his elder guest. The deer was 
Open. Jie drew back the curtains ef the lcd. and 
found it empty: traces of Llood were distin uish- 
able in the cirection of the v indow, which Wes also 


open; he looked out; the heavy impress of a man’s 
foct was visible on the soft svil of the garden, v hich 
ayutted on the bigh road; and thus M. Ebrurd, ex- 
cited as he wes, soon convinced himself that the 
mutilated roller could Le no ether than the state- 
ly traveler Who had honored his poor house on the 
preceding night. 

His indignation and horrer were extrcme: an 
he had no sooner scen Adolphe depart than Ne hur 
ried off to acquaint the police with what hed ee- 
curred ; net forgetting to relicve his mini bw the 
way ly communicating to every 
whom he net the particulars of the tragedy v hich 
had descerated the hitherto :espectable aucer.e of 
Le Grand 

Adolphe de Nesval reached his heme alout mid- 
day. <As Le was net expected, 2ecdmpanied 
his first greetings with the welcou.e intelligence 
of his new honors, his appé@.runce wes hiiled with 
the most vehement jv. His ford mother wept is 
hell Lim to her heart, and his sisters Ree 
Lim with mingl d tcnderness and pride, 

Only think, mamima; he is an cralready! 
Is it not charming 2 What will pe pa say 

whee is my father?’ asked the young 
man: me is s.ill wanting.” 

know he is often from heme.” ssid 
dame ce RNe-val: “and we are as little as ever in 
his confidence. Le lk ft us three days age; Lut we 
expect him home to-day.” 

** is he still as low-sriritai and“as silent as 
When I saw hin last 7” inquired Avolphe. 

* Unfortunately, .es,” replied the gentle matron. 
“T fear that he has involved hims If in specula- 
tions Levond our means; and thatthe idea ef hav- 
ing comprou i-ed tl.e future welfare of his chil’ren 
presses heavily upon hint. Lut your urlooked-for 
return, Adolphe, and vour heppy tidings, will, I 
trust, restore him to cheerfulness.” 

As soon as the family circle had Lecoime seme- 
What more composed, and that one persin was at 
Jergth permitted to speck at a time, Adelphe was 
overwhelmed with questions, every nicniLer of the 
party being anxious to learn all that he had dene 
since their last pariing. 

“It is, at all events, a blessing,” said his n.o- 
ther, as she fondly passed her hand over his hair, 
“that vou have performed your journey, without 
any accident, my son, however monotonous you 
may have found it.”’ 

** Nay, ma bonne mre,” smiled Adolphe, “ it was 
not altogether so monotonous as yeu may imacine ; 
for I at least met with one adventure strange 
enough to bear telling.” 

‘“ An adventure, and a strance one !” exclaimed 
his sisters, simultaneously. ‘Oh, Adolphe, let us 
hear it.” 

He complied with their request: and no cheek 
around him grew paler than his own as he recalled 
the extraordinary event of the previous night. 

‘““And, by-the-by,” he added, when he had 
breught his narrative to a close, *‘ | ninst not for- 
get to tell you that I carried away with me the 
undeniable proofs of my victory. Here they are.” 
And as he spoke he drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket, in which something was evidently foldca. 

At that very instant the door of the room open- 
ed, and a man entered, large in stature, but pale 
and weak, and with his clothes saturated with rain. 
He could scarcely stagger to a chair before he sank 
down like one whose vital powers were utterly ex- 
hausted; and in a moment the whole family were 
crowded about him. 

“My father! my dear father!” exclaimed 
Adolphe. ‘* Weary as you evident are, how 
thankful I am that you have returned! I have 
news for you that will, I know, be welcome.” 

As he spoke the young man extended his hand, 
but the action met with ne response; and as he 
glanced toward that which was so strangely with- 
held he remarked that it was enveloped in a Llocd- 
stained linen. 

‘“* What!” he asked, anxiously, “‘ are vou suffer- 
ing from more than fatigue? Have you been 
wounded ?” 

‘** Yes,” was the faint reply. ‘* As I was com- 
ing through the forest, four leagues from this, I 
was attacked by brigands. I had heaftd that they 
were in the neighborhood ; but I believed it to be 
an idle rumor. I endeavered to defend myself; 
and in the fray one of the rnffians struck off two of 
my fingers. I am faint from loss of blood. Gire 
me some wine, and I shall scon be better.” 

Madame de Rosval hurried to the sideboard, 
and with a trembling hand and swimming eves 
brought the required refreshment; while the two 
elder girls wound their arms about their father’s 
neck, and wept piteously. Adolphe stood motion- 
less, like one in a frichtful dream. But little 
Rosalie, the pet and plaything of the family, toe 
young to com ;rebend the sorrow on which she 
looked, and full of curiosity to see what her scl- 
dier-brother had really brought home, busied her- 
self in unfolding the handkerchief which had fall- 
en from his band on the entrance of bix father, and 
she had no sooner succeeded than, clapping her 
chubby hands in childish delight, she called out, 
almost breathlessly, 

‘‘Mamma! mamma! Adolphe has got the two 
fingers he cut off at the inn. Give them to poor 
papa, and then he will be quite well again.” 


} 
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In another hour M. de Rosval was in the bands 
of justice. The landland of Le Grand Jot had been 
so active in his exertions to redeem the honor of 
his house that the gens dames hadytracked the cul- 
prit by the traces of his blood: an@1a the extrem- 
ity of their anguish his family had forgotten te 
urge upon him a second flight. 

On the 20th of December the assize court of 
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was led to the witness-chair. 
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Tours was filled to overflowing. The event was 
one productive of unusual excitement; the idle 
and the unfeeling were on the tip-toe of expectation. 
A drama of real life, and involving real suffering, 
was to be concluded before their very eyes. A fa- 
ther was about to be tried for the attempted mur- 
der of his son; and, moreover, the prisoner was no 
common criminal, but a man of old and honored 
family. No wonder that the whole city was cun- 
vulsed with curiosity and animation ! 

The court had assembled ; the prisoner was ush- 
ered to his seat; the jury were duly sworn, and 
the proceedings commenced. 

Pale, agitated, and painfully excited, Adolphe de 
Rosval replied to the summons of the greffier, and 
prepared to give his evidence. He was closely 
wrapped in a large military cloak, but raised his 
right hand steadily, and repeated the oath in a 
clear and audible voice. 

‘‘What is your name?’ demanded the Presi- 
dent. 

** Adolphe Ernest Ieon de Rosval.” 

** Your profession ? ’ 

‘* Pupil of St. Cyr; sub-lientenant of the —— 
regiment of the line.”’ 

** Your age ?” 

** Nineteen.” 

Then followed the whole detail of the nocturnal 


: attempt upon his life, or, as he persisted in be- 


lieving it to be, upon his property; but he was, 
as a necessary consequence of his position through- 
out the adventure, unable to establish the identity 
of the culprit. Not once had he ventured to turn 
his eyes toward the Banc d'/nfamie, on which his 
wretched father was seated between two gens 
_d’armes ; and the President, touched by the pain- 
fulness of his position, gave him permission to 
withdraw. 

Jean Antoine Ebrard was the next witness call- 
ed. He had been dead three weeks. 

As the third name rang through the hall a 
young girl, dressed in deep mourning, and wear- 
ing a long black vail which concealed her face, 

As she took the 
oath she trembled violently; but when desired to 
say if she recognized the prisoner, she answered, 
firmly, ‘* No.” 

Poor Marie! She had perjured herself to save 
the father of the youth to whom, in one short 
hour, she had given away her heart. Adolphe had 
been, as we have already said, the solitary ray of 
brightness which had pierced through the darkness 
of her lot; and in seeking to save him one bitter 
pang she had periled her own soul. 

The circumstantial evidence against M. de Ros- 
val was overwhelming, but still failed to establish 
the identity of the culprit. The evidence of the 


-fandlord or his step-daughter must have condemn- 


ed him ; but the one was dead, and the other had 
positively sworn that she had never seen him be- 
fore. 

After the counsel for the prosecution (procureur 
de roi) had addressed the court, the counsel for the 
prisoner made an able speech, in which he strenu- 
ously endeavored to prove an alibi. He stated 
that it was impossible to prove that the prisoner 
at the bar had slept at the auberge of Le Grand 
Roi on the night of the mysterious event which 
had led to the present trial, since the only witness 
now alive, who must have seen him had such 
been the case, had solemnly assured the court that 
she did not‘recognize him. ‘‘ No, gentlemen of the 
jury,” he concluded, ‘‘ the accused has been a vic- 
tim, not an assassin. That he has been mutilated 
by violence is certain; but-he has explained, in 
the clearest manner, the cause of this unfortunate 
coincidence ; and the sword of the son is unstained 
‘by the father’s blood.” 

** To prove which fact,” exclaimed a hollow and 
almost inarticulate voice from amidst the crowd in 
the body of the court, “‘ there are the fingers which 
I cut off under the door of my room.” And as 
Adolphe ceased speaking an officer of the court 
laid them upon the desk of the President. 


THE MYSTERIOUS FINGERS. 


Having silently examined them, an expression 
of astonishment was visible upon the countenance 
of the learned judge, who handed them to the pro- 
cureur, by whom they were in turn transferred to 
the jury-box. It was at once perceived that the 
severed fingers thus produced in evidence had be- 
longed to the left hand, while M. de Rosval was 
mutilated in the right! 

Three days subsequently Adolphe had ceased to 
live. Mortification had supervened upon the fright- 
ful wound which he had inflicted upon himself, in 
order to save the life of his father, and to preserve 
the honor of his famfly. 


The young soldier’s career was over; his dream 
of fame had gone down with him to the grave. He 
met Marie once more: they had been self-sacrificed 
in a common cause. Each appreciated the devo- 
tion of the other—each felt that thenceforward 
they had done with the world, and the world with 
them. . Adolphe de Rosval lies in the cemetery of 
his native town; and Marie Delfour, after per- 
forming a penance of many years as a Sister of 
Charity, has found a grave in one of the West In- 
dian Islands. 


THE PALACE AT PALERMO. 


Our readers will be glad to see the accompany- 
ing picture of the royal palace at Palermo, which 
figures so prominently in the stirring news from 
Europe. This palace, which is one of the great 
attractions of Palermo, was first built near a thou- 
sand years ago, by the Saracens, and was after- 
ward considerably altered by the Normans. Its 
architecture bears many marks of both styles. 
The apartments are handsome ; the roofs are arch- 
ed, the floors marble, and the furniture classic and 
suitable. On a pillar in front of the palace stands 
the ‘‘last ram” of Syracuse. Once there were four 
of them, which used to stand at the four corners of 
the town, with gaping mouths: the wind rushing 
through their hollow bodies sounded sonorously, 
and enabled the mariners of those days to say 
whence it blew. The palace is seldom occupied 
by any of the royal family of Naples. It is the 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, whose func- 
tions consist in receiving the citizens ; while sbirri 
and military despots carry on the business of gov- 
ernment. 

By this time, doubtless, the palace is in the hands 
of Garibaldi, and the Bourbon stamp is effaced 


| from its front. 


It *shigh time. This palace was 
the spot where the famous massacre known as the 
Sicilian Vespers was planned and commenced. God 
grant that the victorious revolutionists may not 
have stained their triumph by deeds of retribution 
which may recall that terrible event ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE MOUSE THAT GNAWED THE NET. 


As the powder vomited forth its dreadful thun- 
der, and as the stones and timbers from the 
blasted den were hurled high in air and were 
scattered by the explosive whirlwind far and 
near, some of the splinters and fragments came 
down in dropping hail upon the red-tiled sheds 
and the Doctor’s dwelling. At the first shock 
the lonely child started up in his little bed, and 
while the earth rocked and the stones came pelt- 
ing and crashing on the roof, he screamed, ‘‘ Ma- 
man! maman!” No loving echo came back 
to those innocent lips, and naught was heard 
save the crackling of the flame beyond, licking 
its tongue along the dry timber and roaring joy- 
ously as it wasfed. “Maman! chére maman!” 

Yet no answer, and still the savage flames 
came careering wildly on till the very stones of 
the court-yard cracked like slates, while the burn- 
ing flakes and cinders loaded the air, and the 
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eddying volumes of smoke reeled in dense clouds 
and poured their suffocating breath into the 
room where the forsaken child was crying. 

One more panting, helpless cry, and the little 
fellow instinctively flew through the open door- 
way, where, blinded and choking with the de- 
vastating element around him, he staggered fec- 
bly beyond its influence. Yet again a flurry of 
thick smoke lighted up the forked and vivid 
flames and chased the child before it. 

Oh, fond mother! in your poignant grief for 
the loss of your poor drowned boy you were 
spared the agony of seeing him, even in imag- 
ination, struggling faintly before that tempest 
of fire and smoke, calling plaintively for her on 
whose tender bosom his head had rested, while 
his naked feet were cut and bruised by the sharp 
coral shingle beneath them. But onward and 
onward the boy wandered, and fortunately his 
footsteps took the path into a purer atmosphere 
which led toward the chapel. Here he looked 
timidly around at the lurid glare behind him, 
and then entered the church and sank down ex- 
hausted, his feverish, smarting eyes closing in 
slumber on the hard pavement beneath the im- 
age of the Virgin Mary. 

Then came the close and sultry night—no 
murmur of a land wind to drive the smoky can- 
opy away—the black cinders falling in burning 
rain on basin, thicket, and | n, till even the 
very lizards and scorpions hid themselves dee 
within the holes and crevices of the rocks. Mid- 
nightcame. The dim and silent stars were ob- 
scured by a vail of heavy clouds, and with a low 
muttering sound of thunder the vapory masses 
unclosed their portals and the rain fell in tor- 
rents. The flames, now nearly satisfied with 
their work, leaped out occasionally from the 
fallen ruins, but were quenched by the tropical 
deluge and smouldered away amidst the charred 
and saturatedtimbers. Thenthe thunder ceased, 
the lizards and scorpions came from their re- 
treats, the teal fluttered over the lagoon, and the 
noise of the waves bursting over the reef came 
again to the ear. Still there was no breath of 
air—the atmosphere was thick and damp, and 
out from the mangrove thickets and wide ex- 
panse of cactus swarms of insects, mosquitoes 
and sand-flies in myriads went buzzing and sing- 
ing in the sultry, murky night. 

So dragged on the weary hours until day broke 
again, and the sea-birds floated off seaward for 
their morning’s meal, and the flying-fish skipped 
with their silvery wings from wave to wave, as 
the dolphins glittered in gold and purple after 
them below the blue water. No bright and 
blazing sun came over the hills of Cuba to light 
up this picture, but all was blight and gloom, 
with murky masses of dead, still clouds hanging 
low down over the island. 

The little suffering boy lying there on the cor- 
al pavement, with his head resting on the thin 
delicate arm, with pale sweet face turned half 
upward toward the Virgin, gave a feeble cry 
and opened his eves. He rose to a sitting pos- 
ture, with his little hands resting on his lap and 
little ragged shirt. Then, with his dim hazel 
eyes fixed upon the painting, while the tears 
coursed slowly down his pallid cheeks, he put 
forth his hands in a childish movement of sup- 
plication and murmured again his tearful pray- 
er, ‘‘ Maman! maman!” 

Presently rising, he turned his feeble footsteps 
toward the door-way, and as his eye caught the 
stone bowl of holy water standing on its coral 
pedestal near the portal, he bent down bis fe- 
verish head and slaked his parched lips. Re- 
vived by this, he timidly looked out from the 
chapel, and shuddering as he beheld the gloomy 
wilderness around, he once more screamed in 
a thin piercing cry, ‘‘Maman! oh, ma chére 
maman !” 

That was the last sad wail for help for many 
and many a long year that those infant lips 
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“AH, HENRI, SEE IF YOU CAN NO! SLIP THAT PRETTY SILK ROPE OVER MY 
HEAD.” 


were destined to utter; and when he again 
called upon that dear name his manly arms 
would clasp a joyful mother to his swelling 
heart. 

‘*Henri!” came back like an echo in a clear 
shout to the shriek of the boy. ‘* Henri! Hen- 
ri!” was reiterated again and again, each time 
in a voice that seemed to split asunder the can- 
opy of clouds above. 

The boy started and listened ; “‘ Henri! Hen- 
ri! this way to your good friend the Doctor! 
Quick, my little boy!” 

Now with the step of a fawn the child ran out 
upon the sharp sandy esplanade, and following 
the voice as he tripped lightly through the nar- 
row pathway of the needle-pointed cactus, in a 
moment he stopped, with a look of horror, 
side the trestle on which the bound and nearly 
naked man was stretched. 

Ay, it was a sight to make a strong and stal- 
wart man turn pale with sickness and horror, 
much less a baby boy of three or four vears old. 
Ay, there lay the man, all through the dreadful 
night, with swarms on swarms and myriads ujon 
myriads of stinging insects biting, and sijpiny, 
and sucking his life-blood with distracting agony 
away. Ah, think of the hellish torture often 
practiced by those bloody pirates upon their vic- 
tims in the West Indies! The bound man’s 
eyes were closed, the lips aud cheeks were puffed 
and swollen out of all human proportions, and 
the inflamed body was one glowing, red, and 
angry surface. No needle could have been 
stuck where the venomous stings of a thousand 
sand-flies or mosquitoes had not already sacked 
blood. Ay, well might the child start back with 
horror! 

‘*It is your friend the Doctor, Henri,” he 
said in French, still in a strony but kindly voice. 
“I can not see you, but get me a knife! No, 
my child, never mind, you can not find onc: 
don't leave me!” 

Here the child timidly put his little hands out 
and brushed away the poisonous insects, and 
then touched the Doctor’s face. 

“ Ah, Henri, see if you can ndt slip that pret- 
ty silk rope over my head; yes, that is the way 
—doucement—easily, my child! Well, now, my 
Henri, you are weak and sick, my poor little boy ; 
but listen to me! yes, I feel your little hands on 


my eyes. Well, bite upon that cord that gocs 


across my throat. Bite till it snaps asunder! I 
am nearly choking, little one, but don't cry.” 

True! the strips of rawhide, which had par- 
tially slackened in the rain that had washed the 
body of the victim, now began to tauten again 
in the sultry heat of the morning, and lay half 
hidden in the swollen throat, stomach, and limbs 
of the tortured sufferer. 

Henri’s sharp little teeth fastened upon the 
strand, biting and gnawing, until finally it was 
—* and the Doctor gave a great sigh of re- 

‘* Blessings on you, my poor boy!” he mur- 
mured, painfully. “Now bite away on the 
strands which bind the arm. There! Don't! 
don’t hurry! Rest a little, my child! Ah, it is 
well!” 

Again those sharp little teeth of a mouse had 
gnawed through the net which bound the lion- 
hearted man; the ends of the rawhide drew 
back and twisted into spiral curls, and the right 
arm, though numb and four times its original 
size, was free. 

“‘ Thanks be to God for all His mercies !’—ex- 
claimed the Doctor, as with difficulty he raised 
his released arm to his face and pushed back the 
swollen lids from his closed eyes—‘‘ and to you, 
— friend, for saving this wretched life!” 

aiting afew moments to recover his strength, 
the Doctor made a mighty effort, and some of 
the coils whose strands had been cut by those 


little teeth yielded and gradually unrove, so as 
to leave the upper part of his body free. Then 
while the child was once more cutting the lash- 
ings of his feet he himself unfastened thé knots 
of his left arm, and by a vigorous effort he tore 
the net from off him and sat upright. Clasping 
his numbed and swollen hands together, he 
turned his face and almost sightless eyes to 
Heaven. 

“* May this awful trial serve as a partial for- 
giveness of my sins and make mé a better man !"’ 

He paused and laid his heavy arms around 
the child, while warm and grateful tears trick- 
led down his cheeks. Slowly, and like a drank- 
en man, his feet sought the sand, and then, 
weak, trembling, and faint, he staggered along 
the path—the boy tripping lightly before him— 
till he fell exhausted on the floor of the chapel. 

‘* Water, my Henri! water!” 

The child scooped it out from the stone bowl 
with his tiny hands and sprinkled it on his 
fricnd’s face. 

** There, that will suffice, my brave boy! Lay 
your cheek to mine !” 

What a sight it was! That dark, swollen, 
powerful frame lying on the coral pavement, and 
the innocent child, like a dew-drop on the leaf 
of a red tropical flower, nestling close beside 
him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE HURRICANE. 


Past a September noon. The great canopy 
of dark, murky clouds fell lower and lower, un- 
til they nearly touched the earth, wrapping as 
in a blanket the single cocoa-nut tree on the 
crag, and shutting out the light and air of 
heaven as they settled over the noxious lagoon, 
the manyzrove thickets, and pure inlet. The sea- 
birds came screaming in from seaward, flutter- 


ing their wide-spread wings in the sultry atnros- | 


phere and alighting on the smooth rocks, where 


they furled their pinions and put their heads | 


together. The flying-fish no longer skimmed 


over the waves, and the dolphin and shark sank | 
deep down in the blue water, or lay still and | 


quiet beside the coral groves. The rolling, 
swelling 6cean of the tropic, with its glassy, 

y surface unrufiied by the faintest air, 
rolled heavily on until it struck the coral ledge, 
when, with a dull, heavy roar, it broke over in 


creamy foam and came sluggishly in to the sandy | 


beach. There the tiny waves lashed the shelly 
strand, and all was still again. No sun, no air; 
and even the birds and serpents and insects 
gasped for breath, The fish below the sea, the 


animated nature above, and the very leaves and | 


vines of the forests and thickets knew what was 
brewing in the great vacuum around. 

Slowly and painfully the man in the chapel re- 
gained his feet, and, with the child by the hand, 
moved on to the farthest corner by the rude altar, 
where he sank down again, and, clasping the boy 
to his heart, waited in breathless awe. As if 
the powder and flames had not done their de- 
structive work, the wrath of Heaven was to be 
poured out over the devoted den of the pirates. 

Then came a bellowing roar as a current of 
wind swept over the sea, cutting a pathway in 
the blue water and scooping it up iu an impal- 


pable mist, hurrying on to the low beach of the | 


island, and tearing the sand and shells up in 
heaps—and then a lull. Now, as if all the de- 
mons of winds had Ict loose their cavernous 
lungs from the four quarters of the earth, and, 
like the shocks of artillery, volley upon volley, 
came the hurricane. The sea became one boil- 
ing, seething, hissing surface of foam, pressed as 
fint as marble by the weight of the tempest, 
which laid the black rocks bare on the ledge, 
and drove the water into both mouths of the 


inlet, until, with a crashing shock, it met in the 
basin, and broke over and over the cove, and high 
up the wall of rocks on the other side. Two or 
three streams of whirlwind mecting, too, over 
the island drove the lagoon hither and thither, 
catching up the white pond-lilies by their long 
stems, twisting off the dense groves of man- 
groves by the roots, burrowing holes in thes 
sandy beds of the cactus, and shearing off their 
flat thorny leaves and necdle-points by the acre 
together; then a rushing whirl around the co- 
coa-nuts, bowing their tufted tops at first till 
they nearly touched the earth, when, the stout 
trunks snapping like glass, they would go pitch- 
ing and tossing from base to crown, careering 

d dancing aloft—borne away with sand and 
mangrove, cactus, flowers, and sticks, into the 
flying clouds before the hurricane. Then an- 
other lull; and from the opposite direction again 
thundered the terrible breath of the demons, 
sweeping thousands of sea-birds, with broken 
pinions, screaming amidst the gale, hurling 
them against the crag, stripping the feathers 
from their crushed carcasses, and in a moment 
burying them a foot deep in clouds of sand. No 
more pauses or lulls now in the hurtling tem- 
pest; but with a steady, tremendous, bellowing 
roar, which made the earth tremble, the rocks 
quake, and laid every vestige’ of vegetation 
flat to the ground, it came on mightier and 
mightier, and fiercer and fiercer, with black 
masses of never-ending clouds sweeping close 
down like dark midnight, as if heaven and earth 
had come together. All through the gloomy 
day and through the night this elemental war, 
with its legions of carecring demons, continued 
to lash the sea and smite the land; and then, 
as if satiated with vengeance, the clouds belched 
forth in red lightning, vomiting out peal upon 
peal of awful thunder as a parting salute, and 
then moderating down to a hard gale from an- 
other quarter, broke away. The blue sky ap- 
peared, and the glorious sun once more came up 
in his majesty over the distant hills of Cuba. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE VIRGIN MARY. 


Wrtn the boy clasped to his heart the Doctor 
sat beside the altar of the chapel during all the 
direful strife without ; shielding his little charge 
from the clouds of fine sand and rubbish that 
every few minutes came swirling within the 
sacred temple ; dashing the Padre’s candlesticks 
into battered lumps of brass on the pavement, 
and -tearing to atoms the votive offerings hung 
around the walls by the pirates. But as if in 
mercy to the trustful souls lving there, the Vir- 
gin Marv still looked down in sweet pity upon 
them, and the little chapel stood unharmed. 

When at last, however, the hurricane’s back 
had been broken, and olus had reined back 
his maddened chargers and curbed their flying 
wings, and when all the demons of the winds 
had gone moaningly back to their caverns in the 
clouds, the Doctor arose, and with the boy be- 
side him, knelt devoutly before the altar while 
he uttered a fervent prayer of thanksgiving. 

‘*‘Come, my Henri! now we may go out and 
see if we can find something to eat and drink! 
You are weak and hungry, my poor little boy! 
But vou shall not suffer much longer!” 

That strong man, with the heart of a gentle 
woman, had no thought of how ill, and famished, 
and thirsty he himself was from the terrible tor- 
ture he had endured! No, he only thought of 
the child who had saved him. 

In front of the chapel the sand and bushes 
were piled up in ridgv heaps, the coral wall 
around the cemetery had been thrown down, 
while the flat head stones over the pirates’ graves 
had disappeared entirely. Not sv, however, 
with the white slabs nedr by where those pour 
. j 
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doomed women were lying; for the hurricane 
had spared their tombs, and a pall of pure white 
sand was sprinkled evenly over their remains. 
Bending over them was the trunk of the cocoa- 
nut with its top stripped and its leafless branches 
quivering in the wind; while from below stream- 
ed out the long thin green silk rope which had 
so often served Captain Brand, the Pirate, for 
his private executions. Near at hand lay the 
trestle on which the Doctor had been stretched ; 
caught by the base of the cocoa-nut column, and 
half buried in sand, while the cruel strips of raw- 
hide which had lashed the victim down were 
tied and twisted into a maze of complicated 
knots by the nimble fingers of the winds. 

The Doctor started, and his half-closed eyes 
shot out gleams of anger as he beheld the un- 
conscious implements designed for his torturing 
murder; and leaving the child at the deor-way 
to the chapel, he sallied out, detached the rope, 
loosened the trestle from its sandy bed, and 
placed them in a corner of the chapel. 

Then carefully picking his way, with the boy 
in his great arms, over the trees and débris 
which obstructed the pathway, he speedily 
reached the site on which had stood the sheds 
of the Centipede’s crew. Fire, water, and wind 
had done their work effectually, though the fire 
had partially spared the detached store-house 
and shed which he had shared with the infamous 
Padre. All else was a ruin of loose blocks of 
stone, broken tiles, nearly buried in banks of 
sand. From a well in the once busy court-yard, 
and which had also escaped the devouring ele- 
ments, the Doctor drew a bucket or two of wa- 
ter in which he slaked the boy’s thirst and then 
his own, and afterward poured water over their 
bodies. ‘Then, from a still smouldering ‘beam 
which puffed out at intervals a thin curl of smoke 
from beneath one of the sheds, he lit a fire in 
the court-vard; and then from the wreck of the 
store-room he succeeded in rescuing some hard 
biscuit anda ham. This last he tore in shreds, 
and placing them on sticks before the fire, they 
were thus enabled to make a hearty meal, first 
providing for the wants of the child, however, 
soaking the biscuit for him, as if it were his first 
duty on earth. Again raising the boy in his 
arms, he passed from the ruined sheds and bent 
his steps toward Captain Brand’s former dwell- 
ing. ‘The road was heaped with shells and sand, 
strewed with shoals of dead fish and wounded or 
dying birds, while the wreck of a boat, mingled 
with the timbers and planks of the jetty to the 
basin, were lying pell-mell on the beach of the 
little cove: Casting his eves around in search 
of the once spacious dwelling, with its vaults, 
veranda, andésaloon, he could hardly at first 
trace a vestige of the structure. The ‘powder, 
more destructive even than the hurricane, had 
tossed walls and building into a confused heap 
of rubbish ; then came the wind and sand on top 
of the rocks which had tumbled down by the 
concussion of the first explosion, and then the 
water, packing all together as if no habitation 
had ever existed there. The Doctor walked 
slowly around until he caine to the angle where 
the kitchen once was, and there, three-fourths 
hidden beneath a mass of blackened stones and 
charred timber, peered forth the white skeleton 
of a human being. The flesh had been seared 
and burned from the face and skull by the in- 
stantaneous flash of the powder, and there lay 
the remains of Babette, whitely bleached, as if 
she had been thrown a lifcless corpse on the sea- 
beach. <A few yards below this frightful spec- 
tacle lay a number of shattered boxes and trunks, 
now a confused bundle of clothes, and a sandy 
saturated collection of kitchen utensils and 
crockery. Yes, the poor dumb woman, the 
creature and witness of many a cruel scene, ig- 
norant or uncertain of the warning given her by 
the master she loved, had fallen another tribute 
to his long list of victims. 


BUILDING THE BOAT. 
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The Doctor only waited long enough to select 
a few neccessary articles from the heterogeneous 
heap before him, and then, with the child still 
clinging contentedly to his shoulder, he returned 
to the chapel. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE ARK THAT JACK BUILT. 


Tne land wind sighed and murmured; the 
tea-breeze wafted its rustling influence over the 
waves; the long swells broke over the ledge; 
the inlet flowed pure and limpid ; and the gulls 
and sea-mews floated gracefully over the reef, 
as if a hurricane had never poured its baneful 
wrath upon it or the lonely island. 

Day by day, and week by week, the man and 
the boy, getting cach hour stronger and better, 
worked and worked. He with his great arms 
hewing and sawing, and the child attending 
upon him like a shadow. By great toil and ex- 
ertion the Doctor had succeeded in placing some 
of the timbers of the jetty together as launch- 
ifig-ways, and on the cradle he had laid the 
wreck ef the old boat. Then, with an old 
saw and some tools he found near the site of 
the mat sheds by the cove, he began to build 
the frail ark which was to carry him and the 
child from the hated island. From the store- 
house, too, he obtainel plenty of provisions to 
supply their wants, and old sails and rope he 
found in abundance. Babette’s collection of 
worldly wealth provided them with linen and 
clothing, tozether with utensils for eating and 
drinking; and he had made their dwelling in 
the little chapel clean and habitable. Lere they 
* slept by night on an old sail, and soundly too, 
the sleep of repentance and innocence. With 
the carly morning the man and the boy arose and 
took their way to the cove. The little fellow 
was clean and tidy now, dressed in a little loose 
calico frock and a queer contrivance of an old 
bonnet fashioned out of Babette’s gear, and 
on his feet were a pair of little canvas slippers 
stitched for him by his protector. After a bath 
in the basin of the inlet the fire was kindled and 
the simple breakfast prepared. Then, while the 
strons man hewed and sawed and hammered 
beneath a temporary awning which covered the 
open work-shop, the boy would pick up shells 
along the cove, or, with a little rod and _-line, 
seated on a flat rock near by, jerk out fish from 
the basin to serve for dinner. Sometimes he 
would wander about in search of nails and spikes 
for the boat, or gather sticks for the fire—but 
never out of hail, and never beyond the watch- 
ful eyes of his friend. Yes! those watchful, 
kind eyes followed his slightest movements; and 
while the hammer was going in vigorous blows 
on the planks, or the axe chipping away a tim- 
ber, his pleasant voice sang Creole songs to the 
child or encouraged his innocent prattle. <A load- 
ed musket which, with some ammunition, he had 
dug out from the wreck of his old quarters, stood 
leaning against an upright post under the shade, 
and woe to the:man or beast that might haye 
dared to approach the boy! In the burning heat 
of the tropical day the labor ceased; and the 
child either lay on his back on the soft sand 
beneath the awning, kicking up his little legs, 
watching the small gulls as they skimmed across 
the basin, or, with his brown, curly head resting 
on the Doctor’s knees, slept sweetly. Happy 
and contented he was, too, with the retyrn of 
health and strength; and if his budding mem- 
ory looked back to her he had lost and the rec- 
_ ellection of his faithful Banou, it was only for a 
moment, and, like a childish dream, it passed 
away. 

Every evening at sunset, when the work was 
done for the day, the.Doctor, with Henri in his 
arms and the musket on his shoulder, would 
climb the crag and peer all around the island; 
but never a sail did he sce from the hour the 
Centipede spread her canvas, while he lay help- 
lessly bound on te trestle with the green noose 
around his neck. As the twilight faded the sole 
human occupants of the island returned to the 
ehapel, and when they had said a simple prayer,” 
kneeling before the Virgin, they laid themselves 
down on their canvas bed to rest till the dawn. 
Many a silent hour in the watches of the tedious 
nizht did the Doctor lie awake, while the cool, 
sweet breath of the child fanned his cheek as he 
lay nestling beside him, pondering and wonder- 
ing on the fate of his charge. He knew abso- 
lutely nothing about his history, save that he 
had been pitched overboard from the brig the 
pirates were robbing; but what was the name or 
nation of the vessel, where from, or whither 
bound, he was in utter ignorance. He had 
questioned the leader, Gibbs, on that occasion 
after the chase by the corvette, after he had 
lopped off the brute’s leg; but what with suf- 
fering and drink the ruffian had either forzot- 
ten the brig’s name or feigned to, and all he 
could impart was the belief that she was an En- 
‘gilish trader. _ Even from the boy, too, the Doctor 
could elicit nothing of importance, though day 
by day he tried every means of ‘eading the 
child's mind back to the past; but al..avs with 
the same result. 

“© Qui, ma chire maman! Bon Banou!” and 
“ Ma petite cousine Rosalie!” ‘These were the 
only words the little fellow had to link his fate 
with the future; and even they became fainter 
and fainter on his mind and tongue as the time 
passed on. With this delicate web around the 
destiny of the child, and that he spoke French, 
and had evidently been tenderly nurtured, the 
Doctor was forced to be content. 

Well, so the days and nights went by, and so 
the vork went on, and the little ark began to 
assume a wholesome look, and to be capable of 
plowing the distant main. Then, when she was 
planked up,-with a gunwale on, and half-decked 
ever furward, she was calked and the seams 
pared with pitch. When all ready for Jaunch- 


ing, early one morning the Doctor and the boy 
went gayly down to the cove. There, as the 
first golden rays of the rising sun shot athwart 
the.inlet, Henri stood up in the bows, and, with 
a large pearl shell of pure spring water, he 
waved his tattered bonnet round his curly locks, 
and with childish delight, as the vessel began to 
move, he emptied the shell of its sparkling treas- 
ure, shouting, as she slid off the ways into the 
basin, “* Ma petite cousine Rosalie!” The build- 
er too took off his hat and shouted, in his deep 
bass, till the rocks gave back the echo of Rosa- 
lie! Rosalie? 

Thus was the ark launched and christened by 
her captain and crew, and there she rode on the 
basin a little pinnace of about ten tons, which 
had been once used to carry anchors, cables, 
and stores about the harbor. A week or two 
more and she was fitted with a single mast, 
stepped well in the bows, with a jib and one 
square lug-sail. ‘Then ballast in bags of sand 
was laid along her keelson, and a couple of 
breakers of fresh water got on board, together 
with a quantity of cooked salt meat and hard 
biscuit stowed away under the half-deck for- 
ward—where, too, was a cozy little nest of spare 
canvas with an oakum pillow for the boy! Yes. 
‘Phere lay the good ship Rosale, outward bound, 
with sails bent and gear rove, cargo on board, 
and waiting for a wind. 

Meanwhile the Doctor had tried her under 
sail, and satisfied himself that every thing 
worked well, and that she was in proper trim. 
Then he moored her within a fathom from the 
shore, and waited for a moon to light him on his 
voyage. Whither? 

Carefully too—like one who had passed a life- 
time on the ocean, from the China seas to the 
broad Atlantic, under the suns of the tropics as 
well as in the dim gloom of high latitudes—the 
Doctor studied the clouds and watched their 
course, noting the flight of the birds in the air 
and the track of fish in the sea. At last the 
trade-breezes began to blow regularly and stead- 
ily; the land winds, too, in the gray of the morn- 
ing, fliittered timidly away out to sea, and the 
round pearly moon shone bright and mellow 
over rock and water. 

‘*To-morrow, my brave boy, we shall sail 
away from the island. Ah! you clap your 
hands, eh? Yes, we shall go to find mama!” 
This was said as man and child stood for the 
last time on the lofty crag, while the former 
ranged his dark eyes scrutinizingly around the 
horizon. Nothing in sight! 

Once more to their chapel of refuge, where, 
for the first time in all their association, putting 
the child to slecp by himself, the Doctor sat 
down on the trestle by the entrance, and, light- 
ed by the brilliant moon, he caught up the tan- 
gled mazes of the hide net which had bound 
him, and sedulously applied himself to a task 
before him. 

Any one who has seen the effect produced by 
a violent gale upon the tattered shreds of a shiv- 
ered main-topsail, bound up into the most tortu- 
ous knots that it is possible to conceive of, and 
so hard and solid that you might saw the canvas 
balis, like boards, in slices, may form some idea 
of the task the Doctor had imposed upon him- 
self to loosen the hide strands tied together by 
the furious fingers of the hurricane. Patiently 
and quietly, with no sign of temper, he applied 
himself to the work, and with nothing but a 
sharp-pointed spike to aid his hands, he be- 
gan to unravel, bit by bit, the laced knots and 
bunches of rawhide — without ever cutting a 
strand—until, as the moon sank glimmering 
down, the tangled mass lay in clear coils beside 
him—though in several pie¢ées, where it had 
been severed by the tecth of that little mouse 
purring behind the altar—and the task was done. 
‘Then raising the trestle he bore it within the 
altar, and with the now unraveled coil of hide, 
and the softer silk rope for a pillow, he again 
stretched himself upon what ence had been his 
bed of torture. 

For what possible object all this labor had been 
undertaken, or for what future purpose—vague 
they must have been—no one but the persever- 
ing man who did it can tell; and there he lay— 
no sound coming from his compressed lips—till 
the day dawned. Then he arose, and, kncel- 
ing over the sleeping child, he again solemnly 
repeated the oath he had before taken in his 
hut : 

‘* Sleeping or waking, on land or sea, I devote 
the remainder of my wretched life to return- 
ing this lost child to his mother. So help me 


The little boy stirred, as if the angels and the 
sweet Virgin were whispering their protecting 
power over him, and, with a smile dawning upon 
his rosy, dimpled cheeks, he raised the lids from 
his bright hazel eves, and put his fat round 
arms around the Doctor’s neck. If two great 
drops fell upon that upturned innocent little 
face from the dark full eyes bending over him, 
they were not tears of sorrow! Qh, no! It was 
the dew of hope and trustfulness falling from 
the soul of a repentant sinner relying upon an 
all-wise Providence. 

**Come, my Henri, say your little prayer of 
the morning, and we will go!”” The man had 
taught the child that little prayer which he him- 
self had learned at his mother’s knee. 

Up again to the crag and down to the shelly 
margin of the shore; and a long look the man 
gave at the rain of shed and den as he gently 
placed the child on a sand-bag in the stern 
sheets of the ark. Then he cast off the rope 
which held the vessel to the hated strand, hoist- 
ed the sail, and, as she bubbled along the inlet 
with the first sigh of the land-wind, he stood at 
the helm with his bare head lighted up by the 
beams of the rising sun, and his lips moved in 
prayer. 

On, noiselessly, throngh the Tiger’s Trap 
sailed the littic pinnace till she bowed her 


rugged cut-water in the yielding waves, and 
with her square lug-sail swelling gently to the 
freshening breeze, she held her course to sea! 

I question much if the stanch brigantine 
named the Centivede, which had preceded her 
through this ‘Tiger’s gorge, with all the ruffianly 
crew that manned her and their villainous Cap- 
tain on her quarter-deck, stood half the chance 
of a prosperous voyage as the tiny ark called 
the Losalie which followed, with her noble, 
brave commander’ and his weak and boyish 
mate! Who can tell? 


END OF PART I. 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES. 


For compactness, accuracy and durability, when 
applied to every commodity, from a vesselof a 
hundred tons down to the merest *‘ dust of the bal- 
ance,” nothing equals the Fuirbank’s Scales. They 
are the product of genius, ani the result of more 
than thirty years carefil study, and constant effo: ts 
SJ r perfection; and now vou may find them testing 
and determining the value and weight of every 
‘material in the range of trade and commerce. 
‘They are destined te find a place in every family 
for domestic uses. 

The manufactory is at St. Johnsbury, Vt. The 
operatives engaged in it have located their three 
hundred families around it, in one of the finest vil- 
lages in New England. The warehouse in this 
city is No. 198 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


Corner of 11th Street and Broadway, New York, 
(Opposite Grace Church). 

Mr. F. FE. BALCOM has the pleasure to announce that 
he has leased the above-named Hotel for a term of years. 
It has been completely renovated and put in order, and 
is now ready for the accorimodation of Transient aud 
Permanent Guests. 

larties visiting New York wishing to adopt the Fu- 
ropean plan of living will find all the necessary accom- 
mo lation at this 

Mr. Baleom having been for five years connected with 
the management of the St. Nicholas, and more recently 
with the Fifth Avenne Hotel, of this city, feels that he is 
competent to give entire sati-factien to all who may be- 
come his guests during their stay in New York. 


Never Neglect 


the 


TEETH. 


A proper regard for perronal comfort and for the good 
opinion of others requires attention to this matter. No 
aid to this duty wifl be found to equal Durnett's Oriental 
Tooth Wash. Its use will not only arrest decay of the 
Teeth, but will eure Canker. It will purify the breath, 
is a detergent after smoking, and is unsurpassed as a 
gargle. 

For sale everywhere at 50 cents per bottle. 


Mantillas. 
GEO. BRODIE, 


THE LEADER OF FASHUIONS FOR THE 


United States, 


Hlas Opened his 


New Store, 


Under the 5th Avenne Hotel, corner of 
‘ 234 Street. 


Strangers visiting New York will find this Store to be 
filled with the 


Handsomest Goods of the Kind in the 
UNITED STATES. 


Also at his old celebrated Stand, 


300 Canal Street. 


For years Mr. Brodie has taken the Icad in the 
MANTILLA TRADE in NEW YORK. His impor- 
tations are fresh, his styles chaste, his goods new, his 
clerks polite, his prices reasonable, and, in short, it is 
just the place to get what you wantin his department 
of Trade. We advise our friends to give him a call. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR. 
When Olive Tar is Inhaled its healing Dal- 


sam. c Udore ure brougut indirect contact with the lining 
membranes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air Cells of the 

ungs ; 
relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healing any 
irritation or inflammation, 

When Olive Tar is taken upon sugar, 
it forms an unequalled Soothing and Heaung Syruy tor 
all ‘Throat or Lung affections. 

When Olive Tar is Applied, its Magnetic or 
Couceutrated Curative Powers.:cuder it a most speedy 
and efficient 

Pain Annihilator. 
SOLD AT 50 CENTS A BOTTLE, 
At 442 Broadway, New York, and by all Druggists. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS READY MADE 
Exclusively, Store, 1 door above 26:h Street. 
Full and retiable assortment on hand. 


The Singer Sewing Machines. 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others at 
any price. —A new machine, NOIsELEss, RAPID, and 
which ean do every kind of work. 


Price (with iron stand and drawers) $110. 


Also a new FAMILY MACHINE, at $£0, equal to 
the best heretofore sold at $75, Call at 408 Broadway, 
N. Y., and examine and be satistied. 


The Washboard Entirely 
Dispensed with. 


The 


Simple, economical, durable, and can not get ont of 
order. No washing fluids or acids required — nothing 
but soap and water. ; 

From 50 to 75 per cent, saved in clothing, time, 
and labor, 

Pricrs.—No. 1, $12; No. 2, $14; No. 8, $16. 

Machines can be seen in operation at No. 494 Broad- 
way, east side, above Broume treet. 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and examine 
it, or what is better, send your dirty clothes and test it. 

SULLIVAN & LIYATT, 54 Beekman Strect, N. Y. 


| ECONOMY 
Dispatch? 


_/:" Save the Pieces! 


Useful in every hovse for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 


Address 
Box No. 3.60), New York. 


Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, cicht, and 
twelve dozen—a heantiful Lithograph Show-Card accon- 
panying each package. 


New Editions 
of 
The Popular Books. 


Fourth Edition of 


Third Edition of 
MARGARET MONCRIEFTE........ $1 25. 
Twenty-third Edition of 
$1 25 
Second Edition of 
PUNSHON’S SERMONS............. $1 Ce. 


CBpies of the abore by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
he price, by 


DERDY & JACKSON, 
498 Broadway, New York. 


CHILTON ON THE CROTON, 
OR RIVER WATER. 


The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured by McKENZIE 
& O'HARA, ia the kind of porous Filter te which I al- 
Infed in my recent report to the Croton Board. I eon- 
sider the artificial sandstone which constitutes the filter- 
ing medium te be an excellent article for the purpose. 
The instrument is quite du:able, aud only requires to be 
reversed occasionally to in,ure its action, 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M.1D., Chemist. 

Visit the sources of the CROTON RIVER, and eb- 
serve the Dyeing Establishments. Stable Yard«, and oth- 
er causes of impurity, or read Harpre’s for March, on 
the * Inhabitants of the Croton and other River Water,"’ 
and you will not drink it unless filtered. Sold and War- 
ranted by McKENZIE & O'HARA, 826 Fourth Street, 
New York. 


DR. 8. P. TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


iS THE ORIGINAL 
© “GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY” 
And unfailing Cure for 
Scrofulous Affections, 
Bilious Eruptions of the 
Skin, Salt Rheum, Scurvy, 
Summer Complaints, 
Female Complaints, 
Effects of Mercury, 
Fever Sores 


Dysecntery, and all 
Impurities of the Blood. 


Ibe very careful to USE ONLY that which has Dit 
JAMES R. CHILTON'’S Certificate on each bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Depot removed to 


No. 41 Fulton Street, N. Y., 


AND FOR SALE BY EVERY DRUGGIsST TuUROUGNOUT TUE 
COUNTRY. 


Dr. Munde's Water Cure, 
At Florence, near Northampton, Mass. 
“Dr. M. is, next to Priessnitz, the moet eminent prac- 
titiener of the Water Cure that Germany has produced.” 
—New York Tribune. 


GENTS can make from $5 to $15 a day 
selling JOUNSON'S PATENT ATTENUATED 
COAL TAR for exterminating insects and vermin from 
field and garden, It ix put upin eight pound boxer, and 
rold at the low price of $1 per box, and is warranted to 
free every description of vegetation from every species 


of insect awl vermin. Full particulars of Agency sent 


on application. 
A:ldress J. G. WELLS, foie Agent, cor. Park Row and 
Beekman street, New Yoik. 
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A Great Household Requisite. 


Denslow’s Benzine. 


Approved in actual use by one hundred thousand per- 
sons, now selling with the greatest rapidity. Instantly 
removes oil, paint, and grease spots. Price 12 cents, 25 
cents, and 50 cents. 162 BROADWAY, aud all Drug- 
gists. Take none but Denslow's. 


Sy yloinus Cobb, Jr., writes as follows of 
Barney's Cocot-Castorine and Opera Perfumes. 

The perfumes are certainly all that a lover of sweet 
scents could ask. Mrs. ©. has discarded Lubin, and 
flown to the ** Opera Bouquet.” 

But [ regard tie *-Cocoa-Castorine” with the most fa- 
vor, simply from the fact that it is working wonders with 
a certain head of hair not a mile and a half from my 
home. J's effect ia almoat magical. In short, I think 1 
am safe in pronouncing it the most effici: nt and at the 
game time agreeable preparation for the hair that I ever 
became acquainted with, Truly and appreciatingly 


yours, SYLVANUS COBB, 
The | London Art I ournal 
For June 


Is now Keair, 
Containing three magnificent Steel Engravings, and 
numerous Wool Logravings, 
The number for June commeners the publication of 
the series of engravings by the great landscape painter, 


J. M. W. Turner. VIRTUE & CO, 
23 John Street, New York. 


Established in 1834. 


JOIIN DUNHAM, 


Manufacturer of the Over--trung 


GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 


Manutacwory and Warcrooms 
75 to 65 
East Thirteenth Street, near broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, cay be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and tone: desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the exeellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted ter Five Years, and 
Prices are mod erate, 


1828. T. H. . Chambers’ ~ 1860. 


PIANOS, Petablishel in 
1828.) Formerly Dubois 
& stodart, and is, 
Bacon & Chambers, 
nix-Hover, cornerof sth 
St. and 44h Arenur, op- 

vosite the Deter ¢ ‘ooper 
Ir stitute, New York 


Improved Iron-f-ame Pianos. 


A. B.—Sead for a Circucar, with deseriplion of styles 
and Schedule af price 


Chickering & Son, 
Manutaeturers of 
PLAIN AND OVERSTECNG 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 
Warerooms C94 Broadway. 
MESSKS. C. & SONS hare been awarded 38 Prize 
Medals for the superiority of their manufacture, during 
the past 06 vears. 
Also, for sale at Wholesale and Retail, Masoh & Ham- 
lin's superior Melodeons and Harm >nians for Pariors, 
Churches, Lodge and School Rooms, Ti«nes to Rent 


Warerooms in Boston, 246 Washington Street; Ware- 
rooms in lia, pr Chestnut Street, 


Ladies going to the Country 
FOR THE SUMMER, 
Should provide themselves with one of 
BROWNS PATENT 


Rotary Smoothing Irons, 


is SELF-HEATING, without the use wood or 


"ioe by BERRIANS, and WINDLE & Co., and by 
dealers in Hovuse- furnishing Goods general 


THE TOILET. 
Ladies! Ladies! 
Now is the Time to use 


“TREFELI 
If you Desire a 
Beautiful Complexion. 
Always have it at Hana 


Particularly, if travelling. a few drops pe.red an the 
water for Bathing or Washing is daclic ious!y vefre shing 
and exhilarating, giving the Skin Freshn-. a, 5) niouth nea, 
Flasticity, Sofinces, Brilliane, and cing and 
Incigorating —renders the flesh firm, and o* alabaster 
richness of Beauty; removes all Eruptions. tmemensely 
popular among the Ladies. 

Sold everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 

TILESTON & COU., General Agents, 48 Broadway. 

Sample bottles sent on receipt of fifty cents in po-tage 
stamps. 


Rogers’ Citrate of Magnesia (in Powd-7). 
An agrveable KerriGERantT and Laxative. It is supe- 
‘rior in its medicinal properties to the liquid Citrate of 
Magnesia. Put up portable and convenient for Trarel- 
lers and Family use. Cheaper and superior to Saratoga 
water asa cooling drink. Vrice 25 cents per bottle. For 
sale by all Drugyistsa. Manufactory 193 Spring St., N. Y. 


‘AND SARSAPARILLA 

may be nsed as ocea-ion requires, with great bene- 

fit to every one, to purify the blood, remove unsightly 

blotches and pimples from tlic skin, aud to recuperate 
system. 


— 


$10 A DAY CAN BE MADE. 
Agents Wanted. 


THE BEST UNITED STATES RAILROAD MAP 
EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 
FIVE FEET SQUARE, AND SELLS AT $1 10. 
The usuxl price of such a map is $10, but by a wew pro- 
cess, cutirely unknown to any other person, ecabled 
to print, color, and mount this map on sthocy tien, with 

rollers, and retail it at $1 50. 

LLUYI’S AMERICAN KAILROAD MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS, 
Shows every foot of the country; every Railroad in actu- 
al operation up to the first day of June, 1850, is repre- 
sented, with every station, town, aud city tarked down 
plainly, and the distanees between each station; alxo the 
name of cach Railroad is marked down. Every River, 

and the Towns on the river are marked down. 
A MAP OF ALL THESTATES EAST OF NEW YORK, 
on a scale three times as large as the main map, is also 
inserted in the blank 6pace of the Atlantic Oaean, south, 
and is the most full map of the Eastern States ever en- 
graved. Alone worth the price of the map. 
A TIME DIAL 

is also engraved on the map, showing at a glance the 
difference in time between Washington City and the 
principal cities in America and the Old World. 

LVERY FARMER WILL BUY IT, 

EVERY MERCIIANT WILL BUY IT, and 
EVERY BUSINESS MAN WILL BUY IT. 
AGENTS CAN SELL TEN COVIES A DAY. 

Sole rights canva-s counties goven. 

Sample evp es, in sheets, colored nic 
on receipt of 50 cents. Those ord. r. 
be sent by express. 

Seven new subscription books now ready. 
circulars, terms, &e. 

JAS. T. LLOYD, Agent, 
Publisher, No. 164 Broadway, N. » 3 


mount ed cop ics 


Send for 


o * Not t dangerous to the human family." 
** Rats come out of their holes to die.” 


Vermin. 


STAR'S Nat, Roach, Croton Bug, Bed Bug, &c., 
‘COSTAR -xterminator. 
“COSPAIS” Electric Powder for Insects, Moths in 
“COSTAR =" Furs, Clothes, Carpets, &c. 
* COSTAISS” Depot S12 (opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 
N.Y.) 
$! Lox, bottle, or flask (or Jess), 
Will destroy the 
VERMIN ON ANY PREMISES. 
tS” Druggists and Retailers everywhere sell 
them. 
And at in all larce cities and towns. 
Way ('ppo ite St. Nich las N. Y. 


> 

Attractive 

LS NEW BOOKS. 
Tne Keiiys axp O'Kettys. A New Novel. $1 2. 
Lirz or Linco:s. The * Wigwam Evtitiou." 25, 
lft LeTrecs 1 25. 
WoMAnN (La Mic..eiet's New Book. 1 00, 
sent by mail, posfave free. on recei of price, by 


Ruse CARLET Ny Publishers, New York 


Cheapest Papers in 
THE WORLD. 


Subscription price to the WORKING FARMER and 
HARPER'S WEEELY on!) $2 40 prr annum, being 
10 cents icss than fo HARPER’S WEECLY alone, and 
$1 10 less than @ separate subseript.on to cach paper. 


The 


WORKING FARMER. 
A Large Agricultural Monthly Journal, 
One Dollar per Annum. 


EDITED BY 

PROFESSOR JAMES J. MAPES. 

A‘SIBTED BY 

GEO. E. WARING, HENRY Cc. 
LOWE, AND HENRY S& 


Vol. XII of the Present Year 


Will contain, series of original articles on the following 
subjects: 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, Alphabetically arranged. 

MANUKES, THEIR USts AND ABUSES. 

FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA, 

IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

NEW PROCESSES OF CULTIVATION, with a 
view to greater periectness and economy. 

CULTYRE OF COTTON, CORN. TOBACCO, and 

‘ch ops as substitutes for gra-s crops in the South. 

MANIPULATION OF SUGAR, its growth aud man- 
ufacture. 

ADVANTAGES OF DEEP CULTURE, including 
under-draining and Sub-soil Plowing. 

Full Reports of GRAIN and PRODUCE MARKETS. 

TREATMENT AND CARE OF STOCK. 

THE WORKING FARMER contains more original 
matter than any Agricultural paper published in this 
country. All the Editors of this journal are practically 
engaged in conducting the several departments upon 
which they write 

A remittance of $2 40 by mail to CHARLES V. MAPES, 
Publisher of the Working Farmer, 126 and 12S Nassau 
Street, N. Y., will pay for the two papers for one year, to 
commence with any month. 


VAIL, J. PAYNE 
OLCOTT. 


Sp cimen numbers sent free. 


1000 AGENTS ‘ANTED 1 to sell | five 
different size Portraits of Abraham Lin- 
c lu, from 25 cepts to $10). Also Life of Lincoln and 
Hamlin. Large Profit. Send stamp. Box SS71. 
GARRISON & CO., Chicago, Ti. 
supertans Invention “or married peeple. For 
particulars address, inclosing st: arn, Dr. HE. 
FIELD, Surgeon and Accouchenr, 4.5 Broadway, N.Y. 


TUE 


Swepisit Movewext Crne. 
EY BRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this System of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and ¢i- 
rections for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SU MMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE, 
By Gronas A.M., M.D., Principal Phrsi- 
cian to the Remedial Ilygienic Institute of New 1 ork 
City. 
lrice, post-paid, S155. Address 
LUWLER ANID WELLS, 
SUS Dreadway, New York. 


ely, sent by mail 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Ore Coren For Children laboring from 
Coug, Whooping Conch or Moarseness, are partidariv 
adapted on account of their seething and denmnlee:t 
properties, assistingg expectoration, and prevent 
accumulation of Seld by Diuggists at: 
per box. 


TRUSS. 


AND 


SUPPORTE 


HERNIA AND UTERINE DISEASES CURED. 

An ilinstrated containing all particulars sent 
fiee tr any one by address'tig DARNES & PAIK, Gen- 
eral Agents, No<, 13 and i’ark Row. New Yark. 

UNION HALL, 

SARATOGA NIW YORE. 

Thies welleknoun pleas iy locat on the west 
side bir wiwevy ui id op, lebr l 

OPENS For VisiTors 
15th, for the Scacon. 


"SOSSNILT, 3,07TUM 


White’s Trusses. 


| 


by the addition, jest ef a handsome brick 
buiiding, two hundred a d forts-one feet long. by 
five feet wide, and fice stories it is much the largest 


Hotel in the place, haviog a tront of over ONE THOT- 
SAND FELT, AND CAN ACCOMMODATE OVLEE: 
ONE THOUSAND GUESTS. 

The DINING HALL, AITCHIEN, AND LAUNDRY 
are unsurpassed in this count v,in extent and complete- 
and probably in the weld, 

‘The Court, inclosed by ‘he main building and fa a 
cottages, forms a lawn of’several acres in extent, inter. 
sectedd with shaded walks. A fine band of miusie be 7 “ge 
ing to the house will be in attendance during the » ason. 

Carriage-hon-es are also att: ached to the premises, af- 
fording eve ry facuily fur excursions for the accommouca- 
tien of guests, 

Tle management of Union Hall, we trust, will meet 
with the approval of all who may honor us with their 
p»tronace. PUTNAM & PAYNE, Proprietors, 


Coleman’s International Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, 


is now open, and in splendid order. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore, 


also in complete order. Doth houses under the supervi- 
sion of 


ROBERT B. COLEMAN & SON. 
White Sulphur Springs, 


Greenbrier County, Virginia. 


THIS LONG-ESTABLISHEI> WATERING 
PLACE will be open for the reception of visitors on the 
Ma 

Mens new and important arrangements have been 
mide since the iast season in this large establishment, 
aid no efforts will be spared to make the gue-ts com- 
turtable. JUREMIAIL MORTON, President. 

J. llumruneys, General Superintendent. 

"9g Correspondents will please address J. Humphreys, 
Superintendent, White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier Co., 
Vi Virginia, 


TRENTON FALLS. 


This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad. 

_N. R.—Three trains day. 
Mansion House, Long Branch, Open. 


=. LAIRD, MAD, Prop: ie tor, 


Watson’s 
Neuralgia King! 


Wonderful Success. 


Read the astonishing cures of weli-known citizens of 
Lufaloe, 

{es IT CURED Mr. S. Hemenway, Proprictor of Ni- 
agara Street Omnibus Line, of Neuralgia and Rheumat- 
ism in the neck and shoulders. 

[es ONE BOTTLE cured Mr. Elias Weed, Commis- 
sien Merchant, of severe Neuralgia of the head and neck. 

Co JAMES VANVALKENBURG, a well-known po- 
licen.an of this city. was cured of Rheumatism and Neu- 
raicia in its wor-t form. 

[eS INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM OF FIVE 
YLAKS STANDING. — Mrs. H, W. Putuam, 55 earl 
Street, cured in three weeks. 

Price $1, or 6 for $5. 

A. I. MATHEWS, lroprietor, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by BARNES & PARK and F.C. WELLS & 
New York. 

I rF W HISKE RS AND MUSTACHES 

won't crow upen your tice, nse my onguent (e-tab- 
lished 188%), which will foree them to grow six weeks 
from the first applic mand vithont stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $l. ” ent by mail, pet free, to anv ad- 
dress, G. \M, 10) Nassau Street, "New York. 


Embroidery Stamps— Choice Patterns—¢1 50 
per doz, W. WILttams, 31} Carmine Street, N. Y. 


FIFTY-DROP MAGNETiC-MACHINE, 

Invented by Dr. S. I. Smith, No. o22 Canal Street, by 
which his Direct Maguetic-Machine is in- 
creased in power tenfold. Price $135. Orders promptly 
fil! el. 


STANDARD SACRED CHORUSES. 


SACRED CIIORUS BOOK, Consisting of 
lections from the works of liandel, Haydn», Mo- 


zart, Mendelssohn, Romberg, Ns Rossini, end 
others, with Accompaniment tor Orga: ‘Mane, 
Bent pos’ pad on recs of price DiioUNn 


& cv., W ashingtun Street, 


FINELE & LYCN 

Sewing Machines. 

Warranted to give bet tter sat- 
i-faction than any Séwing 
Machines in market, cr 


refunded. 


Guice 508 Broadway. 


soe 


‘HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 
J. & C. Berrian, No. 661 Broadway, 


Are now offering, at very low prices, a full assortinent of 
goods in their line, compriris othe “Ts, 
Cutlery «vers and description. 
Silver-Plated Wares do, 
Tea Trays, ana s in great variety. 
Steel-Bronzed Iron Wares 
Cocking Utensils “f every des -ription. 
Canes. VWi.tew and Wood Ware, 
cirigerators | C eam-lreezers, Tin Ware, &. 
Chinese Wood and Cedar Trunks. 
N. Cata'lorm 6 sent gratis to anv addreas, 


LADD, WEESTER & CO., 
5C0 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF TIGhT stitcn SewIxe 
MACHINES. 


The proprietors of these Mochines claim, and substan- 
tiate their claim, that their Instruments will execute any 
and every kind «f needlework, whether on t: e finest or 
the coar est Boods, with the greatest precision, and in 
the best possible manner; and is adapted to every 
branch of Industry where the needle is required, They 
will stitch, fill, hem, make a stio g back 
stitch that enn net le a or pulle lout. The p in- 
cipal ofhees fur sale exhibition, are at 

seer Street. Be mton Chest- 
G Wes 4!) Street, Cincin aud 16 St. Charles Sticet, 
New 

Send for circulars and samples of work. Calland ex- 
ne, 


‘ig 
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Caution. 
THE PATEK WATCH. 


In view of the fact that individuals are known to be 
preparing t+» impose upon the American public an infe- 
rior imitation of this 


UNRIVALED LADIES’ WATCH, 
Patck, Phillippe & Co., 


of Geneva, Suitzerland, the manufacturers of the Patek 
Vatch, have recently requested 
Messr?. TIFFANY & Co., 550 BROADWAY, NEW 
York, their sole Agents in this city and State, to advise 
purchasers of this counterfeit. ‘The spurious article is 
cheaply cased in the original style ef ornamentation, and 
bears engraved upon it« cap a furged trade-mark, either 
Patek & Co., Patek, Philippe & Co., Charles Patek, or 
Alexandre Patek. The genuine is engraved with the, 
name of Tiffany & Co., in addision to Patek. Phillippe & 
Co., and is invariably accompanied bya certi icate signed 
and numbered. Like all other counterfeits, this attempt- 
ed imposition is but an unworthy copy in externals alone 
of the admirable work from which it would borrow repu- 
tution; but as itis kbown that the parties to this fraud 
are even going to the extent of forging Mr. Patek's own 
certificate and signature, the purchaser of a Patek Watch 
can only be sure of its genuineness by obtaining it of the 
authorized and sole ag mts Tiffany & Co, 


.—QO. S. x PECK, Counsellor at 

Law, Washington, D.C. Obtains patents, and at- 
tends to all other business, for Inventors. Refers to lion. 
Charles Mason, late c ommissi joner of Patents, 


“HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 


Any Lady or Gemleman in the United States, por- 
sessing from $5 to $7, can enter into an easy anu re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
be realized. For m4 address (with stamp), 

Vv. kh. ACTON & CO., 
North ‘Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


S$] 9 A YEAR made by any one 
; with A. J. I ULLAM 6 Patent $10 Outfit 
of Stencil Tools, with steck enough included to retail for 


over $10). Silver Medal awaided. Samplesfree. Ad- 
dress A. J. FULLAM, No. 212 Broadway, N.Y. 


ASTHBEA. 


of this distres-ing compla nt. use 


ARETTES. 
Made by C. B. SEYMOUR & COU., 107 NASSAU 8T., 
. ¥. Price. $1 per box; sent free by post. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1860. 


No. CXXIL.) CONTENTS. (J 
AMONG THE NAIL-MAKERS. 
Iliustrated by Twenty-two Engravings. 
BEFORE THE MIRROR 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. No UL By G. Squire 
Illustrated by Twenty-four Lngravings. 
A PLEA FOR A MONSTER. 

ustrated by Nihe Engravings. 

Titt. CRLIsk OF THE ‘FWO DEACONS, mum Ercar 
CuArTrns. 

A little Introductory Taste of Muskeogue. 

Cuarrer Il. The Wife of (ne Deacon. 

Cnarrec lil. The Two Deacons, 

SENTIMENTALISM. 

A VoIcke FROM TUE STREET. 

A LETTER, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

WILD CATTLE HUNTING ON GREEN ISLAND. 

A TALE OF THE CONNECTICUT COLONY. 

SLIGHTLY DEAP. 

Tik MERCHANTS LESSON, 

WIIEN I CAME BACK FROM SEA, 

LOVEL.THE WIDOWER By W. M. Taackrrar. 
(Cone uded.) 

Cnuarter VI. Cecilia's Snecessor. 

— Cupid Triumphant. — Love's 
Mothers. 

FOUND IN AN APRON POCKET. 

MONTULY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITORS TABLE. 

EDITORS EASY 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EpITors DRAWER. 

A FEW CUTS BY A SHARP MAN, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —( ross Cute. —Cold Cuts —Cut Out. 
—Cut bown.— ut off 

LINES oF PEAUTY. 

The Thief*s Line.—Ilis Pursue:'s 
Line. — the Line.— The Boy's Line — The 
Youti's Live. —Tender Line.—The Lover's Live.—The 
Young Lady's Line.— Caroline,— Crinoline.—The Art- 
ist’s Line. —Poet’s Line.—Fancy Man's Line, 

FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Dress 

LEAD ALIN SQUARE, \EW YORK. 
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